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| thrifty, mellow beeves and sleek, happy horses and mules. 
| better lands, better crops, easier and more remunerative farm work—a more prosperous agri- 


ANY prosperous farming sections are prosperous largely because of their pastures. In 
fact, a good pasture seems to be regarded as a necessary part of a well regulated 
farm almost everywhere except in the South. Here, unfortunately, pastures worthy 

of the name are exceedingly rare. This is not because we have not the land, for, as is 
pointed out on page 2, a very large percent of our farming lands is now of little or no par- 
ticular value to us. Neither is it because we have not the grass, for in Bermuda we have one 
of the best pasture grasses to be found anywhere. We can supplement it with our other 
grasses and clovers, and make pastures that will produce as much beef or pork in the course 
of a year as will the famed bluegrass pastures of the Central West. 

The reason we have not done this before this time seems to be that we have failed to under- 
stand the nature of either stock or grass. We have expected grass to grow on soils too poor 
or in too bad condition to grow anything else; and we have imagined, if our thoughts may 
be judged by our actions, that stock can find a living if just turned loose in the world and 
given a chance. The result has been poor pastures and poor stock. A steer or a pig may 
rove around over old sedge fields, through brier patches, across cane brakes, and under 
scrub pines and black jacks and keep alive; but he will not lay on enough flesh to return 
any profit to his owner. 

A good pasture means an enclosed field where there is water and shade and grass--- 
plenty of grass, so that the animal can find all he wishes to eat without any exertion and, 
having eaten, can lie down and rest and grow fat. 

When we have such pastures as these, we shall have fat pigs and productive cows and 


And these, in turn will mean 


culture, in short, and a higher standard of farm life. 
Other folks get all these things frcm their pastures, why not we ? 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XVI.— By Keeping More Live Stock to Graze the Idle Lands. 





N TRAVELING OVER The Progressive 
a Farmer territory, any one familiar with 
the best farming sections of this country, 
cannot fail to be impressed with our large areas 
of waste lands which yield no revenue to their 
owners. The total area of the States of North Car- 
Olina, South Carolina, and Georgia is 91,000,- 
000 acres. Of this vast area, only 63,000,000 
acres, or 69 per cent, is classed by the Census Re- 
port as “in farms,’ and of these farms only 24,- 
000,000 acres, 39 per cent, is classed as improved 
lands. That is about 27 per cent of the total 
area of these States is improved land. The bal- 
ance, or 73 per cent, is, under present conditions, 
of practically no value from an agricultural stand- 
point. i) = {A at tad: 
That only 39 per cent of the area included in 
our farms is improved land is the most significant 
fact brought out by these figures; for in other 
words, 61 per cent of even our farms is land yield- 
ing little or no revenue to the owner. It is ap- 
parent that if anything can be done to make these 
idle lands yield some profit, it should be done. 


The lands which are yielding no agricultural 
revenue may be divided into three classes: (1) 
Woodlands that are too rough or too wet for cul- 
tivation. (2) The so-called worn-out lands, and 
lands on which all the valuable timber has been 
cut or destroyed. (3) Small and irregular areas 
or patches in and between the fields—spots too 
wet for cultivation, patches that are washed and 
gullied, and areas covered with briers, bushes, 
pines and other scrubby and worthless growths. 

The first class, or the timber lands, will be dis- 
cussed later in article No. 42 of this series. It is 
believed that: these can be made to yield a much 
larger revenue than at present. The last class 
has already been incidentally referred to in sev- 
eral articles, but will soon receive special consid- 
eration in article No. 24 of this series. 


The second class of unproductive farm lands— 














the worn-out or turned-out, and the cut-over lands 
—are the ones which we desire especially to con- 
sider in this article. 
f , s& 


Why Stock Have Not Paid Us. 


Ny IGHT HERE we wish to call attention to 
i a the chief cause of our failure in the past 
to. make live stock husbandry profitable. 
We have procured live stock without first having 
made provision for feeding them; and in this con- 
nection it cannot be stated too positively that the 
majority of our idle lands are now in no condi- 
tion to, and will not furnish sufficient grazing to 
make the live stock business profitable to us. Be- 
fore we get live stock, to make believe at grazing 
these lands, they must receive some attention. 
A pasture is not a piece of pOor Jand with a fence 
around it. An agricultural writer recently de- 
scribed a Southern pasture as ‘‘a place where 
grass does no grow,” and, it must be confessed, 
the description accurately fits too many so-called 
Southern pastures. Much of our idle land can 
be made to pay a fair income on its present value 
plus the cost of putting it in condition for grow- 
ing feed for cattle and other live stock to graze. 
If any land is so poor, or so wet, that four or 
five acres cannot at a moderate cost be put in con- 
dition to furnish sufficient feed during the entire 
grazing season for an animal weighing 800 to 
1,000 pounds, then such land is not suitable for 
grazing purposes. By sufficient feed we mean 
enough to produce during a six to eight months’ 
grazing period, a. growth of from 150 to 200 
pounds on fairly good cattle. To do this there 
must be sufficient feed to satisfy the animal with- 


\ 


(ma. 





According to the last census each farmer in the 
NORTH Atlantic States earned $964 a year, and each 
farmer in the SOUTH Atlantic States only $&4—or ex- 
actly $500 a year less for the average farmer in The 
Progressive Farmer’s territory than for his brother 
farmer just north of him. The object of these articles 
is to set forth the plans by which we may bring up our 
Southern farming to Northern profits, the next four 
articles in this series being as follows: 

April oper Eeeens the Products of the Farm to Live 


May 6.—By Learning the Difference Between Scrub 
and Good Stock. 


May 13.—By Learning How to Makea Balanced Ration. 
May 20.—By Selling Dairy Products. 





out too great effort on his part to find it. 
three acres of average land should do this. 
A gain of 200 pounds, worth say four cents a 
pound, or $8, is not a large return from three 
acres of land, but it is at least $4 net, more than 
most of our idle lands are now bringing. More- 
over, it‘must be remembered that land of a qual- 
ity that takes three or four acres to support one 
steer is not high-priced land. These idle lands 
now have a nominal value only, and the higher 
that value, the worse it is for the owner who 
makes them yield nothing. The owners of such 
idle lands should certainly do one of two things: 
dispose of them for what they will bring, or put 
them in condition to yield interest on their value, 
whatever that may be. 

If we estimate the steer worth $25, which he 
will not be unless of better quality than those we 
now have; charge 10 per cent on this amount to 
cover interest on investment and insurance against 


About | 





This Week’s Guide Post to “$500 


More a Year.” 


to make live stock profitable is 
because we have made no pro- 
visions for feeding them. A pasture 
must have grass in it, if it is worth any- 
thing to the stock. 
& ‘ 

We must enclose our pastures, because 
we can not hope to improve either them 
or our stock while the latter run at 
large, and because we cannot get rid of 
the cattle tick or control hog cholera 
unless we have fenced fields. 

: J 

We must depend on Southern grasses 
and clovers to make our permanent pas- 
tures; but there are plenty of these, Ber- 
muda grass being the m0Ost generally 
available and the most valuable. 

Js 

Good pastures, once established and 
then taken care of, will be become more 
valuable and feed more stock year after 
year, and by making such pastures the 
lands now unproductive can be made to 
add largely to our income. 


RR *° CHIEF reason we have failed 
ne 











loss by death, for the eight months; and add $1 
for care of the pasture, we have a total charge 
against three acres, or the $8 gross earnings, of 
$3.50. This leaves $4.50 net income from three 
acres. Four and a half dollars is 10 per cent on 
$45, which permits an investment of $15 an acre. 
If this land is now worth $5 an acre, we have left 
$10 for putting it into condition for growing feed 
for live stock. ; 
we 


We Must Keep the Pastures Clean. 
wR HE MOST important point regarding the 
Ye 


preparation of these waste lands for grow- 

ing grass is the removal of the useless 
plants which now occupy them. The space oc- 
cupied by weeds, briers and bushes cannot be oc- 
cupied by grass, nor can the plant food used in 
the growth of these useless plants go into the 
growth of plants that live stock will eat and thrive 
on. Our pastures must be cleared up and kept 
clean. Cheap or poor lands which are growing 
timber of value should be left to grow that crop, 
but lands which are now growing nothing of value 
should be made to furnish grazing for live stock 
if it can be done and come out even. 


The first cost of cleaning up the land for pas- 
tures is considerable, and must be regarded in the 
nature of a permanent investment, but when once 
cleaned up and set in grass, the cost of maintain- 
ing them clean is small. This small expense, how- 
ever, is none the less necessary. We are so sure 
that cotton and corn, for instance, will not grow 
profitably on land occupied by other plants that 
we spend large sums on cultivation, to keep down 
weeds and grass, but we seem never to have real- 


















also be protected from more vigorous and rapidly 
growing plants in order to produce the most proft- 
able returns. : 


rr) 
Lands Must be Fenced and Live Stock 
Controlled. 


By HAT the pasture lands must be fenced ang 
a the live stock controlled, must become ap. 
. parent to any one giving even casual cop. 
sideration to the subject. Even if this were no 
necessary in order to protect the pasture and keep 
the live stock where it may receive the persona] 
attention necessary, the necessity for the eradica. 
tion of the cattle tick, the control of hog cholera 
and the prevention of other infectious diseases, 
would make it imperative. In fact, it is beyond 
understanding why any people in this day and 
stage of agricultural enlightenment will permit 
live stock to run at large at any time or season 
of the year. 
The cattle fever tick, the greatest obstacle to 
successful cattle growing, and hog cholera, the 
cause of the heaviest losses sustain by hog 
raisers, cannot, and never will, be controlled un- 
til cattle and hogs are cOntrolled; and so far as 
the eradication of the cattle tick is concerned, al- 
lowing the cattle to run at large during the win- 
ter, is practically as bad as allowing them to range 
freely at all times. Moreover, cattle running at 
large during the winter do much more damage to 
winter growing crops and by tramping the land 
than the feed gathered is worth. 


re] 
Pasture or Grazing Plants. 





7 FTER THBSE waste lands have been fenced 
y. and cleaned up, the next question to be 
A solved is the selection of plants to be sow- 
ed or planted for grazing. It is plainly impossible 
to suggest a combination of plants that will best 


tory; but in all, except possibly the most northern 
part, Bermuda is unquestionably the best genera} 
permanent pasture grass available. It has objec- 


|tionable features, the chief of which are, it starts 


late in the spring, is early killed by frost in the 
fall and is difficult to eradicate in case the land is 
ever desired for cultivation, but it will furnish 
more grazing during the hot weather, from May 
to September, than any other pasture plant that 
does well generally throughout the South. It is 
essentially a hot weather grass. 


But no one plant should generally be depended 
upon for making a permanent pasture, and when 
Bermuda is used a variety of other plants may be 
used to furnish grazing early in the spring before 
the Bermuda has made sufficient growth. For 
this purpose ‘bur clover, white clover, and some 
of the earlier-growing cultivated grasses are used. 
Where lime is abundant in the soil, sweet clover 
or melilotus is a valuable crop for this purpose, 
and where bluegrass will grow, it is one of the best 
of all pasture grasses. 

If we roughly divide the soils of our territory 
into three large classes—(1) clay and loam soils; 
(2) alluvial and rich river bottom soils, and (3) 
sandy soils, the following plants are suggested 4s 
worthy of a trial for pasture purposes. ° 

Clay and loam soils: Bermuda grass, lespe- 
deza, bur clover, white clover, orchard grass, the 
brome grasses, rescue grass, and, if the soil be 
damp, alsike clover, red-top and water grass. 

Alluvial and river bottom soils: Bermuda 
grass, rye grasses, large water grass, red-top, 
lespedeza, alsike clover, bur clover, and white 
clover. 

Sandy soils: Bermuda grass, rye grasses, calr- 
pet grass, lespedeza, and bur clover. 

It is frequently stated that for permanent pas- 
tures, it is safest and best to depend on the native 
plants of the locality rather than attempt to in- 
troduce cultivated or foreign plants. When weeds, 
briers and bushes are kept down, the native plants 
may yield considerable grazing, but they ca? 
usually be supplemented by others, and from 2° 
permanent pasture in the South should Bermuda 
be omitted. No matter what pasture plants are 
used, weeds, briers and bushes must be kept dow? 











ized that grasses and other grazing crops must 





if a full crop of feed is expected. 





suit all soils, sections and conditions in our terri- . 
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Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















Keep Improving Your Pasture. 
— ANY farmers think that a piece of land 
rt in pasture needs no fertilization, but there 
IN is no place where it pays better. Up in 
the northern section of this State, not far from 
Baltimore, many years agothere were rough hill 
lands in a very poor state, and too rough for 
cultivation. They were kept in grass and cattle 
pought in Baltimore in spring, thin cattle, and 
turned on the grass. Every spring the land was 
dressed with three hundred pounds of raw bone 
meal. This has been kept up for many years, and 
now there is no land in the country that feeds 
more cattle per acre. The grazers are independ- 
ent, and cultivate no land, merely buying cattle 
and putting them on the grass, and the butchers 
take them as needed when ready; and they lead 
the life of country gentlemen, needing little labor 
except merely for salting the cattle and looking 
after them and the fencing, and now and then 
mowing off the rank spots and scattering the 
droppings. There is no part of the farm which’ 


pays better than the pasture if it is kept im- 
proving. 





Are You Going to Farm Better 
This Year? 


TAT HILE in North Carolina last summer I took 
\Y 4 the opportunity to again visit the farm at- 

tached to the great winter resort at Pine- 
hurst. I wish that every farmer in the South 
could visit this farm and see what live stock 
is doing for the sand hills of that section. They 
could have seen there more than one hundred 
acres is one field of corn, ten feet tall and just 
tasselling, which looked capable of making 75 
bushels of corn per acre, but all of which went in- 
to the silos for the cows. 

They could have seen another field of 175 acres 
covered with the finest growth of cowpeas I ever 
saw so early in the season, for all over that great 
area they stood over knee high and podding the 
first of July. This crop was cured and another 
sown on the same land to be mown in the early 
fall. Five tons of fine hay per acre were made 
there last year. 

Mr. Tufts uses acid phosphate and potash lib- 
erally on his peas and makes his great corn crops 
with the manure the peas and ensilage enable him 
to make. His success in getting the great crops 
on the barren sands of the Moore County hills 
Well illustrates what I have often said, that the 
growing of forage crops and the feeding of cattle 
are the foundation of all rational advancement 
in agriculture. If this practice gives such wonder- 
ful results on the deep sands, what would a sim- 
ilar practice accomplish on the better lands of the 
South? + 

When a man feeds three beeves or three dairy 
cows for every bale of cotton he grows, what an 
increase in the bales will be made, and how much 
less it will cost him to make the cotton, buying 
no fertilizer but acid phosphate and potash, and 
that mainly for the peas. But this means farming 
88 Opposed to the old planting idea, and a good 
rotation of crops. 

Now is the time for you to get ready to do 
some such farming this year. Plant enough corn 
to do you, and plant a liberal acreage in cow- 
beas or soy beans. Lay out a plan of rotation 
right now and begin carrying it out. Try not 
Only to make better crops this year, but also to 
improve your land so that you make even better 
Ones next year. It may be rather hard for you to 
begin real farming, but the longer you keep it up 
the easier it will be, and the better it will pay you. 


& 

I met another man there, however, who had the 
Same old tafe to tell. He said that he grew his 
Corn on his bottom land and never on his upland. 
I understood what that meant. His bottom land 
is planted every year in corn and his upland every 
year in cotton, and he looked on the corn as ‘‘sup- 
plies” merely, There may be good reasons for not 
St the bottoms in cotton so near the north- 
a edge of the Cotton Belt, but there is no reason 
y @ good rotation should not be applied to both 


the upland and the bottoms, a rotation different 
on each and adapted to the crops grown. With 
clover sown among the corn on the bottoms, he 
could cut a crop of hay the following spring and 
still have time enough to plant the corn, especial- 
ly if crimson clover was sown. And then he 
would be in a fair way to keep up the productive- 
ness of the bottoms and to raise manure for the 
hills, and soon get about as good corn, better 
wheat or oats, and better cotton on the upland. 

A good: rotation does not mean that the same 
rotation shall run over one’s whole farm when the 
soil varies from rich bottoms to thin uplands, but 
two rotations devised for each, that will make the 
rich bottom lands help feed the hills. This is no 
fancy sketch, for I have done this very thing on 
a hill farm and have made my rich bottoms feed 
the hills while the bottoms themselves increased 
in production. With a farm of perfectly uniform 
soil the problem of a rotation is more easy of so- 
lution, but no matter what the character of the 
land and the crops grown, the thoughtful farmer 
can devise a method through the use of which 
every part of the farm can be brought into an im- 


proving rotation. 
iE liamson Method of growing corn a perfect- 
ly fair test alongside corn that is never 
stunted. Then it would also be interesting to 
have a third plot without the fertilization Mr. 
Williamson advises. You can then find just how 
much corn the fertilizer has made, and can figure 
what that increase hag cost you. I think it will 
be seen that the additional corn is bought at a 
pretty good price. 





Notes and Comments. 
HOPE that all who can will give the Wil- 








& 


Mr. C. S. Wiliams seems bothered over the 
manure question. No one can usually raise ma- 
nure enough to cover his farm, but I know men 
who are profitably raising manure enough to 
cover their corn field every year, and in three 
years covering the farm, and the cattle are fed 
at a profit, too, taking the actual cost of the 
feed into the calculation. And if the farmer gets 
from the beeves he raises or the cows he feeds 
only the market value of the feed, he is doing 
well, for he has made the difference between 
cost and market price as though he had sold the 
feed, and has the manure in addition. If the pro- 
duction of forage and the feeding Of stock was 
such as it should be in the South, the whole thir- 
teen million bales of last year’s cotton crop could 
be grown on one-fourth the land it took to make 
them. 

& 


And the sooner the Southern farmer quits fig- 
uring areas as two-horse, three-hourse, or four- 
horse, the better. One never hears of farms rated 
in that way outside the cotton country, but a 
farmer with a certain number of acres will have 
afd use profitably all the horses he needs, and 
willl have colts to sell’as well as other things. I 
was on a tobacco farm last summer where the 
owner had twenty-one standard bred colts, plenty 
of hay for them, and was not afraid that clover 
or peas would hurt his tobacco. Mr. Williams is 
right about the peas and clover. We cannot prof- 
itably feed stock without them. We need all that 
the clover and peas will do for us, but we want 
to get the fedeing value before making manure of 
them. . 

I know of one farm of 258 acres where there is 
an average of nineteen horses and colts all the 
time, cattle fed well, and manure enough made to 
cover the corn field every year. Go where you 
will, and wherever you find the farmers most 
prosperous and the farms in the best eondition, 
there you will find they are feeding all the stock 
they can make forage for. 

But the attitude of the Southern farmer is like 
that of a North Carolina man in one of the best 
cotton-growing sections. I was urging the neces- 
sity of growing more forage and feeding cattle. 
He replied: ‘That may be all right, but I do not 
want to be pestered with them.” And that is 
just what is the matter in the South. 

x : 

Mr. Williams is right about pruning the Scup- 
pernong, and I would say that any grape is 
better pruned in spring than in fall. The new 
‘growth will take up the sap water and none of 
anv amount will run out, though the bleeding sel- 
dom does much damage anyway, as it is mainly 
soil water, and not true sap. Still I do not like 
to see it. Layers certainly make good vines, but 





by grafting a cutting on to a piece of a wild 











DR. WATSON 8S. RANKIN. 


Dr. Watson S. Rankin is the newly elected State 
Health Officer of North Carolina. This picture was 
taken four or five years ago, and he is not altogether 
so youthful-looking now. He brings to his new du- 
ties unusual ability matched with unusual enthust- 
asm, and we bespeak for him the hearty co operation 
of all our Progressive Farmer readers, 























Muscadine root about three inches long, they will 
grow very easily, and make strong vines in one 
season. The wild Muscadines are very commonly 
staminate and barren, but if one of these barren 
plants is grown near a Scuppernong it will greatly 
promote the fruiting of the Scuppernong, for the 
Scuppernong needs outside pollen for the best re- 
sults. In sections where there are many wild 
vines the bees will bring the pollen to the Scup- 
pernong, but where the wild ones are scarce it 
is best to plant one near by. 


a 


I am hoping to see the day when white people 
never live in cabins, but every farm will have a 
dwelling made to look home-like. I once visited 
a farmer in North Carolina who owned two farms 
and had a nice dwelling, but he had not a cow on 
the place, and in the dining-room all had to crawl 
into long benches at the table, and the family did 
not touch the butter. That was for the guest. 
And that man was able to have things home-like, 
and to have his wife at the head of the table in- 
stead of standing around and waiting on the rest 
till they had eaten. He was able to have water 
all over the house instead of having the women 
running a hundred yards down hill to a spring 
for all the water. He was well able to have 
cows to make butter instead of buying a print on 
rare occasions for invited guests. Western butter 
on a farmer’s table? Yes, and in a section where 
fine grass grows on the bottoms if let grow. Every 
nerve strained to make tobacco with commercial 
fertilizers on the farm and no conveniences for 
the women in the house—in fact, no real home 
life. 


We want to change all that, too. Stern pov- 
erty alone should excuse these conditions, and 
we want to show the struggling poor man the way 
out to better things. But the way is not through 
plowing all the land up to the house for cotton 
every year, and going in debt for everything used 
on the farm and in the family. 





If the farm horse is to make a long drive the 
amount of feed should be reduced to one-half 
the usual amount. If more is to be required of 
the muscles, less can be done by the stomach, 
and it is always better to have the feed remain 
in the bag than to have the horse eat it 
if he is not able to digest it. Moreover, the 
feed given your horse this morning will not be 
digested and taken up by the body in time to 
help him do this forenoon’s work. 





Let no farmer complain of the price of cowpeas 
or use that as an excuse for failure to plant every 
acre of corn and stubble land in this greatest of 
all Southern legumes. Really, when you come to 
think of it, is it not a little strange to hear a 
farmer complaining of the high price of a farm 
product? Moreover, cowpeas are worth for sow- 
ing all any man will have to pay for them. 
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Corn at Ten Cents Per Bushel. 





Some Results Obtained by Methods of the Farmers’ (©0-opera- 
tive Demonstration Work in North 


By C. R. Hudson, State Agent. 





N ALL THE calculations made 
we below labor is figured at $1 

per day for a man and $1 per 
day for a horse. Stable manure is 
figured at $2.50 per ton. Land that 
makes fifty bushels of corn per acre 
is counted as making $10 worth of 
stover, or if 100 bushels per acre, 
$20 worth of stover. 

Mr. L. A. Lippe, Mt. Pleasant, N. 
C., broke his land 16 inches deep 
and harrowed it three times before 
planting. This was red clay land on 
which a crop of wheat grew the year 
before. He used 150 pounds of 
8—3—3 fertilizer without any other 
manure. For the first two cultiva- 
tions he used the weeder. For the 
last two he used the cultivator. 

Mr. Lippe figures his results as fol- 
lows: 

Cost of labor per acre...... » RY Be 
Cost of fertilizer per acre.... 











Rental value of land per acre 5.00 
ROtHL CUBE. <6 55: de atk $14.20 
Wate GL SUOVED 6 cow is oa 10.00 
PRUE. COMES 6.6.4.4 5 6 Sracmaee $ 4.20 
Yield of corn per acre, 60 bushels. 
Coet: per bushels 5.6.6. ess ~ ior 


Mr. R. F. Lineberger, Mt. Holly, 
N. C., made 76 bushels of corn per 
acre on a red clay loam soil. In No- 
vember he broke the soil to a depth 
of 10 to 12 inches and harrowed it 
well three times before planting. He 
cultivated five times. He used four 
one-horse loads of stable manure and 


Carolina During 1908. 
analyzing about 8—2—-2. He plant- 
ed Virginia White corn. His figures 
show: 

Re en LAUOE GS ce bes $12.50 
Cost of fertilizer per acre.... 9.25 
Rental value of land........ 5.00 

Total cost per acre...... $26.75 

Value GO. SteVerss O61. 28 6%? $15.00 


mec. COst per ACTE.46 6s. o5 $11.75 
Wore per DAGNGLS 6. ee. rss 


Mr. J. W. Lentz, Statesville, N. C., 
grew 60 bushels of corn per acre on 
sandy loam soil. This land was bro- 
ken five inches deep, was disced twice 
and harrowed once before planting. 
He harrowed twice after planting 
and cultivated four times. From 
his figures we get the following re- 
sults: 


Cost of labor per acre...... $ 6.75 


Five tons barnyard manure.. 10.00 
Total cost per acre..... $16.75 

Value JOF StOvers soe. oat 11.00 
Net cost per acre...... $ 5.75 

“Rent of land, one-third of 


corn, leaving 40 bushels, at 

a cost of 14 cents per bushel. 

Mr. Samule Yount, of Reepsville, 
N. C., had some light sandy loam soil 
which had previously grown alfalfa. 
He broke this ten inches deep and 
used 1,500 pounds of poultry manure 
which he valued at $8.00. He thor- 
oughly harrowed the soil three times 


dition, and cultivated it five times 
after the corn was planted. His fig- 
ures on this basis show as follows: 


Cost of labor per acre...... $15.00 
Cost of manure..... Pale Weenie 8.00 
Rental value of land........ 5.00 

Total cost per acre...... $28.00 
VELUG Ol “WUONEE Ss. 5 006.6 0 864% 20.00 

Net cost per acre...... $ 8.00 
Yield of corn per acre, 105 bushels. 
COORG “per: WUBNSK. o63 ccs FS $ .07 


Mr. W. H. Thrower, Mecklenburg 
County, gives his summary as fol- 


lows: 

Cost of labor per acre...... $14.00 

Cost of manure per acre.... 6.00 

Cost of fertilizer per acre.... 3.00 

Rental value per acre...... 5.00 
Total cost per acre..... $28.00 

Value of stover per acre.... 20.00 


Yield of corn per acre, 100 bushels. 
OOK Per DUBNSl. 2 oivo6k eee% $ .08 


Mr. S. A. Dean, Barber, Rowan 
County, N. C. Dark sandy loam soil 
with red sub-soil, broken six inches 
deep, and planted in Weakely’s Pro- 
lific corn in 4-foot rows, 18 inehes 
apart in drill. Being good land, no 
manure or fertilizer was used. No 
account was taken of the stover 
which was at least sufficient to pay 
for the rent of the land which was 
valued at $15.00 per acre. His brief 
figures show: 


BTGaeiN es -WANG Geiiiiesie se sce es $3.00 

Harrowing and planting..... 1.00 

So Pe ee re eae 3.00 
PTUs 6 exe. Sh 5-58 $ 7.00 

Yield per acre, 100 bushels. 

Cost per Dusliels «..... «< ai<.6s.< S: .0T 





farmed on red clay loam soil which 
had been in cotton 25 years. He 
broke this eight inches deep, setting 
the furrows on edge and using 1,500 
pounds of stable manure and 359 
pounds 8—3—2. He _ thoroughly 
harrowed four times before planting 
and twice afterwards. He planted 
Virginia White corn on level and cul- 
tivated five times. His figures show: 


Cost of labor per acre...... $ 9.50 
Cost of manure per acre .... 1.50 
Cost of fertilizer per acre.... 3.20 
ECGHG Der MOCO. ssc t ees cane 5.00 
Total cost per acre..... $19.20 
Fodder and shucks......... 10.00 
Net cost per acre...... $ 9.20 
Yield, 51 bushels per acre. 
CONS Or (DUBUGL se he ee ees $ .18 
Mr. M. A. Abernethy, of Newton, 
made 72 bushels per acre without 


commercial fertilizers, but did not 
say how much stable manure he used. 
He figured that his corn cost him 17 
cents per bushel. 

It might be objected that five dol- 
lars per acre is too low a value for 
rent for land that will make 100 
bushels of corn per acre, but much 
of this land can be bought for from 
$20.00 to $30.00 per acre and much 
of this has never made more than 
from 25 to 50 bushels of corn per 
acre before. 

Taking such of these yields as we 
have full record for and making an 
average of them, we have the cost of 
the corn at 10 6-7 cents per bushel. 
..It is not the object of the demon- 
stration work to produce an abnor- 
mal] yield of corn on a single acre at 
great expense and possible detriment 
to the land, but to produce a bOunti- 
ful crop at a minimum cost and 











700 pounds of home-mixed fertilizer 


before planting to get it in good con- 





Mr. J. E. Broome, Matthews, N. C., 


maintain the fertility of the soil. 













AERMOTOR PUMPING DEVICES 


‘Are known and used the world over. 


AERMOTORS 


3” $25 


fw 
Buys an 8-ft. Aer- 


TINS nB- 
is is the 
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> motor. 
| galvanized -after- 
| completion steel Aer- 
\ motor which revolu- 
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shown to 
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NOTE THE ROOM IN THE BASE OF THIS 
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Buys a 30-ft. } 


$27 Trussed Tripod jf 


Tower with unobstructed base. 


in use. 










Hundreds of thousands of 
Thousands of GASOLINE PUMPS 


in use. 


The Aermotor Gasoline Pump is easily attached to “any 


old pump” in 30 minutes. 
are assembled in one 


ho er- Tale Mmelomn come 20lu. 


We are almost 


ashamed of so low a 
price on an engine so 
well designed and so 
well built, but we are 


proud of the engine. 


ity 


BM al-m-telelial-m-lalem el iaaleliare 
Jiaalelicn 


No other 
oem aamen mane me l—n 
vice 
gained such 
great popular- 


ever 


or reached 


frame. 


such great , 
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lesinso 


short a time 


It occupies very little room, requires little atten- 
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The 
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rot- Tale haieluc mmm ce 
have one of these 
on every well. 


You 


fore} nal of-(enammr- Tale mmole iu-lell-) 
faak= Led altal-Ms alles tomerelanleli-i4-Mlal-h'A-1m ae -ie-1 1m Tale Mu-t-lop ace m-i-16 
It will pump as much water as an 
8-ft. windmill and will run as many hours a day as you 
_ desire. 


These attachments 
vised to provide the easiest, quickest and 
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facilities for 
building them 
perfectly. 


with walking -beam 
and supporting 


have been de- 


faatey-} @e-10 0 ol-) 4- Fah di- 1 mR 2-b amielmmetelalal-loadiale mcom- lab J 


style of 
supplied 
stakes 


for 


pump which is already in the well. 
setting up complete as shown, 










Everything is 
except the 


AERMOTOR CO., Campbell Avenue and 12th Street, CHICAGO 
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Yield Doubled, Profits Increased Three 
Fold. 





That is What the Demonstration Methods Did for Iredell Coun- 
ty Corn Growers Last Year—Raise Your Own Oorn This Year. 


How to Make a Good Crop of Corn. 





Well Broken Land, A Well-Prepared Seed Bed, Good Seed and 
Thorough Cultivation Are Essential, 





By Dr. S. A. Knapp. 









Messrs. Editors: - The following is 
a summary of the result of farmers’ 
co-operative demonstration work in 
Iredell County for the year 1908: 

Total demonstrations on corn 53, 
and each demonstration is reduced to 
the product of one acre. The num- 
per of bushels grown on the 53 acres 
was 1,961, making an average yield 
of 37 bushels per acre. In making 
up these reports the yield of an acre 
cultivated in the ordinary way was 
included, and the total yield of 53 
acres was 970 bushels, or an average 
of 18 bushels per acre. This shows 
a difference of 19 bushels per acre 
in favor of demonstration methods. 
The average cost of producing a 
pushel of corn under demonstration 
methods is found to be 24 cents, and 
that by the ordinary or common way 
is 34 cents, showing a difference of 
ten cents per bushel in favor of the 
better method. 


Following up the comparison a 
little further, we find the following 
facts : 

The 37 bushels at 24 cents would 
cst $8.88, and 37 bushels at 70 
cents, market price, would be worth 
$25.90, showing a clear gain of 
$17.02. On the other hand, 18 bush- 
els at 34 cents would cost $6.12 and 
would bring on the market $12.60, 
showing a clear gain of $6.48 and a 
difference in net gain in favor of dem- 
onstration methods of $10.54. Say, 
a farmer cultivates in the ordinary 
way 40 acres in corn and is rewarded 
with the average yield of 18 bushels 
per acre, he would have 720 bushels 
of corn that would have cost him 
$244.80, and he could sell the same 
corn for $504.00, and make a net 
profit of $259.20. That looks pretty 
yell,but let another farmer, neighbor 
to the above, with the same quality 
of soil take 20 acres and prepare and 
cultivate on the intensive plan. He 
will gather from the 20 acres 740 
bushels of corn at a cost of $177.60. 
If he sells his corn, it will bring him 
$518.00, and a net profit on the 20 
acres of $340.40. It will, therefore, 
Ye seen that 20 acres produces 20 
bushels more corn than the 40 acres 
and at a cost of $67.20 less, and ata 
Profit of $81.20 greater, or a net 
difference of $148.40 in favor of the 
20 acres. This, however, is only the 
apparent difference, as there are 20 
acres of land to be used for other 
Purposes. It could be sown in peas 
or clover or pastured with cattle and 
thus gather nitrogen for the next 
crop. It would be far better for the 
farmer to let it grow a crop of weeds 
than to cultivate it, if the above fig- 
ures are true; and I know they are 
true, for I have gathered them with 
the greatest of care and made sepa- 
rate calculations for each acre, count- 
Ing every item of cost, and allowing 
One-third the product of each acre 
for rent of land. 

In a few more years the present 
average yield of corn in our good 
County is going to be doubled, and 
Some time our average yield will be 
three or four times what it is today. 
When every farmer learns to read 
More and study his soil, plant food, 
oo growth, and with plant growth 
he growing and feeding of live stock, 
mn be reaching the point where’ 
saa will grow richer, his bank 
“aks larger, his family happier 

Ore contented and himself be 
&™an he can lift his own hat to in 


Tespect. E. S. MILLSAPS. 
Tredell Co., N. C 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Millsap’s 








report is certainly encouraging; but 
it seemed to us that he figured the 
cost of al] the corn too low, so we 
wrote him, asking for his basis of 
calculation. In his reply he said: 


“You will doubtless note that no 
account is taken of the rough feed, 
that is, the fodder and shucks, or the 
stover where the corn was shredded. 
I assumed that the rough feed would 
be sufficient for saving the crop, and 
I think so still. It would not market 
the crop, perhaps, but the price, 70 
cents, may be had at the crib without 
any expense of marketing. The cost 
as I figured it, was for preparing the 
land and cultivating the crop. I 
stopped at that point, and for the 
purpose of comparison it is fair to 
both crops or methods of cultivation. 
The expense account includes all fer- 
tilizers used and allows one-third of 
crop for rent of land. 

“I think this was fair to both 
methods, and if I had taken into the 
account the’saving of the crop, rough 
feed and all, the calculation would 
have been much longer and more 
complex. That would have shown 
still to the advantage of the demon- 
stration work as the extra feed was 
worth much more.” 


* One vita] feature neglected in both 
Mr. Millsap’s and Mr. Hudson’s re- 
ports is the draft on the plant food 
in the soil; but, taking everything 
into consideration, here is proof pos- 
itive, it seems to us, that we can, not 
only greatly increase our average 
yields of corn, but can also greatly 
decrease the cost per bushel. That 
is, after all, the important thing; 
and the co-operative demonstration 
work, in showing us how to do this, 
has done a work of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Certainly it needs no further ar- 
gument or demonstration to convince 
any farmer that he can raise corn for 
less than it will cost him to buy it 
next winter. Then let every reader 
see that he raises his own supply, at 
least. 





TO THE FARMERS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, 


Prepare This Year for the Census 
Report Next Year. 


1. The crop and management of 
the farm this year, not of next year, 
will be reported in the census, as it 
will be taken before the crop of 1910 
is produced. 

It is important, therefore, for 
those who desire to make anything 
like an accurate report to pay atten- 
tion to these matters this year. Be- 
sides the regular farm work, you 
will be asked to report number of 
cords of wood consumed by family 
or farm hands, pounds of butter, 
value of poultry and eggs, etc., etc. 

I give this notice in order to aid in 
getting as accurate a report as pos- 
sible of agricultural matters. 

2. I wish every farmer who raises 
corn and desires to improve his seed 
would plant six of his best ears in 
six parallel rows. A bulletin on pro- 
ducing and selecting seed will be 
published in July by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

W. A. GRAHAM, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 





If the stars should appear one 
night in a thousand years, how 
would men believe and adore; and 
preserve for many generations the 
remembrance of the city ef God 
which had been shown.—PHmerson. 





It is impossible to lay down rules 
applicable to all climates, soils and 
conditions; hence good judgment 
should always be used in application 
of any instructions. The following 
suggestions can generally be follow- 
ed with profit: 

1. We prefer deep fall breaking 
(plowing) for corn. 

2. It should be done with a disc 
or sub-soil plow so as not to bring to 


the surface too much of the un-aired, 


subsoil. 

3. In sections of very light winter 
rainfall the field should be disced 
or harrowed at once after breaking, 
but where the winter rains are abun- 
dant the breaking should be left in 
the furrow. 

4. If no fall breaking was done, 
commence as early as conditions per- 
mit in the spring; break 8 to 10 
inches deep with a disc or subsoil 
plow and cross plow once with the 
same implements. 

5. Then, whether fall or spring 
broken, work the land with disc or 
harrow and continue till the soil is 
fine as powder. Repeat the process 
just before planting. Pulverizing 
with the harrow should be about four 
inches deep. 


Bedding Up 
Bedding up for corn is always ad- 


visable in territory of considerable 
rainfall; with lighter precipitation 





and good drainage on loamy soils, 
flat planting is the better. In either 
case the seed bed should be thorough 
ly pulverized. Delay planting till 
safe from frost. 

Distance Between ROws. 

For corn, if land will not make 
large ears on every stalk when 
standing 20 inches apart in the row, 
rows being four feet apart, it should 
be summer ‘fallowed and crop of sor- 
ghum and cowpeas turned under. 

There is more waste of labor on 
poor corn fields in the South than on 
any other crop. 

Test the seed for germination. A 
box with garden soil in’ it will an- 
swer. Place in a warm room. 

Plant Shallow. 

The main causes of so many poor 
stands are a poor seed bed, bad seed 
and deep planting. Planting from 4 
to 1 inch deep is better than deeper 
in most soils and climates, and the 
seed bed must be high enough not 
to be water soaked. 

A poor stand is a bad start for a 
good crop. 


Use the Tooth Harrow. 

The use of the tooth or smoothing 
harrow just before and immediately 
after planting by crossing the fur- 
rows is an excellent practice; and as 
soon as the corn is up you should 
commence to cultivate immediately. 
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Paint Talks, No. 7—Pginting Cement and Concrete 


Cement and concrete are bidding for popular favor as 


building materials. 


The only bar to their immediate 


favor is their liability to discolor and streak. 


Paint is their only salvation. 


softens and becomes sticky, bleaches or scales off cement. 


to be done? 


But paint—even the best—so often 
What is 


The whole trouble lies in the moisture and alkaliin the cement. Let 


it stand a year or eighteen months and there is no trouble. 
cially age it, two methods are effective. } i 
(2) Wash it with carbonic acid water. 


sulphate dissolved in water. 


To artifi- 
(1) Wash the surface with zinc 


When dry, paiwt with pure white lead and pure linseed oil, according 
to specifications which we will send on application. 


Do not use sulphuric or muriatic acids as a wash before painting and 


do not try to get along with a substitute for linseed oil. 


Kill the alkali as 


directed and use nothing but pure white lead and linseed oil paint. 


Write for Houseowner’s Painting Outfit 13, Contains specifications 
for all kinds of painting, color schemes, etc. 


Buy of your local dealer if possible. 


If he hasn’t it, do not accept 


something else, but write our nearest office. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 


New York Boston -Bnuffalo Cincinnati 


St. Louis 


Chicago Cleveland 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, Philadelphia) 


(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburg) 
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Things to Observe in Planting Cotton. 





Have a Firm, Well-Drained Seed 


Lightly—Firm the Earth Well About Them, and Plant Only 
When the Soil Has Been Well Warmed. 





By R. L. 


ETTING and keeping a per- 
re fect stand of early cotton is 
» 23 generally regarded as more or 
less of an uncertainty. The principles 
involved in planting are generally 
disregarded, when if they were fol- 
lowed as a guide, better success and 
profit would be made in cotton grow- 
ing. 

The cost of planting and cultivat- 
ing the crop is the same whether the 
stand be perfect or imperfect. Both 
kinds of a stand occupy the same 
amount of land, and as cotton is 
grown only on stalks, the question 
of getting and keeping perfect stands 
is of great importance in making a 
profitable crop. The principles in- 
volved indicate so clearly the proper 
practices that the question of a stand 
is really one of certainty rather than 
one of uncertainty. 


The Seed. 


The seed, contains the youg plant 
and its food. The latter is in the two 
seed leaves and sustains the young 
plant until it grows large enough 
to obtain its food supply from the 
soil. The food supply in the leaves 
is intended for the growth of the 
plant and not for use of the plant in 
forcing a way through either hard or 
soft covering of deep earth. Where 
a diversion of this essential food sup- 
ply is caused by deep covering of the 
seed, the growth and strength of the 
plants are affected to a corresponding 
extent. 


Don’t Make the Young Plant Do 
Needless Work. 

The stem of the young plant comes 
out of the seed hull with a bend near 
the two leaves, and this bend of the 
stem goes upward in an effort to 
bring the leaves above the surface of 
the soil where they may unfold to 
the sunlight. The bent stem and the 
two folded leaves present a consider- 
able surface against the resisting soil 
covering, which, if thick and dry and 
crusted, is difficult for the growing 
plants to break and force: their way 
through. It is common to see young 
plants lifting up a heavy crust of 
hard soil, or to see them straining in 
an effort to bring up the leaves 
through the soil. Frequently a rain 
occurs and settles the soil around the 
partly unfolded leaves, thus prevent- 
ing them from ever freeing them- 
selves. The usual remedy for this 
trouble is to plant a very large quan- 
tity of seed, believing that the com- 
bined strength of the many young 
plants may force a way out of the 
soil. This remedy, however, only 
partially cures, and brings on other 
troubles worse than the first. 


Air, Warmth and Moisture Necessary 

Seed, in germinating, require air, 
moisture and warmth. The warmth 
of the soil is particularly variable 
and limited in the early season, and 
only the top soil is warmed by the 


. 


Bed, Cover the Seed Very 


Bennett. 


limited heat of the sun. Deep cover- 
ing of the seed at such a time places 
them deeper than the soil is warmed, 
and germination is either delayed or 
destroyed. 

Sufficient air in the soil for germi- 
nation may be excluded by too much 
water in the soil surrounding the 
seed. This occurs when the seed 
bed is very loose and open, as in a 
freshly prepared bed. A loose, open 
soil holds water like a sponge and 
air is excluded from the seed. Hence 
seed planted 2 to 4 inchies deep fail 
to germinate if a saturating rain oc- 
curs just after planting. 

A proper seed bed is one that has 
been prepared and firmed, settled by 
rains before the time arrives for 
planting. A firm bed drains prompt- 
ly, particularly near the surface, and 
no part remains saturated with 
water to the exclusion of air. It is, 
therefore, warmer and drier, especi- 
ally at the surface, than a loose, 
fresh bed, and moreover, a fg’m bed 
prevents the proper kind of planter 
from running deeper than a regulated 
depth. 


The Proper Depth to Plant. 


The proper depth of planting is 
less than an inch, the seed scarcely 
covered, and when thas planted none 
of the food supply in the young seed 
leaves is required in forcing the way 
through the covering, and, further- 
more, the seed are in the warmest 
and driest part of the soil. They get 
proper warmth, air and moisture to 
germinate them property and they 
come strong and vigorous and sur- 
vive any unfavorable weather. 


Cotton frequently dies after com- 
ing up when the weather is col and 
wet. This dying is caused by the 
plants exhausting themselves in com- 
ing through a deep covering. Young 
cotton coming from seed planted as 
recommended also escapes serious 
“damning off,’’ or ‘‘sore shin,” an af- 


soil covering the seed and to press 
the seed in contact with the firm un- 
der-soil, which is moist and supplies 
moisture to the seed for germination. 
A “sled”’ or “‘sword’’ opener to the 
planter does not tear up and loosen 
the soil that will surround the seed. 
This type of opener makes a clean, 
narrow trench for receiving the seed. 
The question may arise as to 
whether such shallow planted seed 
will germinate without rain. They 
will germinate if planted early or 
following a rain. There is generally 
more moisture in the soil early in the 
season than later in the season. But 
if no rain falls, a heavy roller run 
over the beds will start germination. 
Extra early planting should never 
be practiced. A normal] date in late 
spring years should be the date of 
planting every year. 





“Don’t you know that the destruc- 
tion of the forests will change the 
climate?” ‘‘I’ve heard so,’’ answer- 
ed Farmer Corntossel. ‘An’, much 
as we need the woods, if I thought it 
’ud do anything to this climate, blam- 
ed if I wouldn’t go out an’ chop down 
a tree!’’—Washington Star. 





























FREE GET THIS 

sone. VALUABLE 

We Pay BOOK 
TODAY 


Don’t buy a Vehicle and Harness 
until you get our beautiful new 5 color 
catalog, the greatest money saving Ve- 
hicle catalog ever published. Brim- 
full of Bargains and Valuable Infor- 
mation. It shows 

150 STYLES at FACTORY PRICES 
We guarantee safe delivery anywhere 
in the United States, and satisfaction or 
money back. Every Golden Eagle Vehicle 
ts covered by our binding guarantee. 

10,000 customers have saved $20. 
$40.00 each in buying DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 


00 to 
OUR 
THIS $75 BUGGY 
for $49 
Get our prices 
NOW, while it 
is on your mind. 
A postal will 


do. Ask for 
Catalog A 








that come from deeply covered seed. 

Every cotton grower knows how 
well seed germinate and grow that 
fall on top of the soil in filling the 
planter. 


Firm the Soil Well About the Seed. 


The manner of planting suggested 
by these factors is important if the 
principles involved are to be carried 
out successfully. 

First, the surface of the seed bed 
must be clean of all trash and free 
of clods. The soil must be in a fine 
state. Trash of any kind interferes 
with the running of the planter and 
the shallow covering of-the seed. A 
coarse, cloddy soil permits evapora- 
tion of water from the soil below the 
seed and dries away the moisture 
before the seed can germinate. The 
planter should have a roller behind, 
in order to.sustain the planter at a 
proper depth, also to firm the shallow 








fection that seriously injures plants: 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. Station @ 
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Everybody Is Reading 


“A SOUTHERNER 
IN EUROPE” — 


By Clarence H. Poe 


“A book not only of readable ang 
interesting travel sketches, but even 
more notable as a vigorous and 
thought-provoking review of the 
needs and Opportunities of our 
Southern people as seen in the light 
of Old World conditions.”’ 


Just Out! Cloth, 75c.; Heavy 
Paper, 40c. 














Chief Justice Walter Clark says: ‘The 
best travel letters I have ever seen from 
any European tourist.” 

Columbia State: “Delightful to every 
class of readers.” 

Dr. Edwin Mims: ‘One of the most in- 
structive and valuable books ever written 
by a North Carolinian—not the conven- 
tional book of travel, but the impressions 
of an alert, open minded, progressive 
Southerner with insight and discrimina- 
tion, a constructive leader in the develop- 
ment of the South.” 

Dorham Herald: ‘There ts not a super- 
fluous line or an uninteresting fact.” 
Charity and <chiidren: ‘There has not 
been issued in recent years a more de- 
lightful book of travel.” 

R.D. W.Connor: “I read it from cover 
to cover without stopping—a whole day of 
delightful reading.” 

C. L. Van Noppen: ‘“Marvelously ciear 
in presentation and really profound in 
philosophic and utilitarian outlook.” 





Get It at Your Book Store or Order 
Direct From 


Mutual Publishing Com’y, 


Raleigh, N. C. 














Are You Selovoatedl 


in raising poultry, live 3 





stock, produce, fruit, hon- 
ey, or other farm products? 
If so, send ten cents fora 





3-months’ trial _subscrip- _— 
tion to the “RURAL FARMER.” } cup cription 
It Tells You L0c 





allabout farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
breeding. Howto market 
,informs you how to ship, 
ack, crate, billand get returns. “*‘RURAL 
MER” ‘columns are rich in things you 
should know. onths for 10 cents. 
Published weekly—50 cents per year; 3 years 
for $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 persons. 


**FRURAL FARMER,”’ 


Three M 
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448. 3rd Street, -* Philadelphia, Pa. 






































use it a month. 7 
Every Columbus Buggy is shipped subject 
toyou at manufacturers’ prices. 


Sold Direct 


pay you to write 
THE COLUMBUS 


Hand Forged Wrought Iron Gears 


Friend—Let us send you our Big 1909 Columbus Vehicle Book Free and quote 
you prices that will save you 40 to 50 per cent cash. Pick out just what you want and 


If not found as represented—and satisfactory in every 
way—buggy can be returned—all freight charges will be borne by us—and all money 
paid cheerfully refunded. Long-time guarantee given on every vehicle. 
COLUMBUS—on a buggy—stands for quality the world over—highest 
quality possible to obtain in a vehicle—and being now 


On Full 
Month Trial 
Saves you the big profits of dealers or agents. Write usa postalor letter 


80 we can prove the savings that we can make you on high grade Colum- 
bus Vehicles and Harness. We will also send our Big Book Free. 


CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
Station C103 Columbus, Ohi 


Styles— 102 
Pages. 










to this test—sold straight from factory 


It will 


10 











The Progressive Farmer 





QO"), of Inquiries from 





‘* GENTLEMEN :—Please state in 


this season, having sold out. 


season. 


you will cut out my regular ad. 
** Yours very truly, 





‘* Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N C. 


and readers of The Progressive Farmer that I have no more seed to offer 


“I thank them very kindly for the liberal patronage they have given 
me, and feel sure the results will be such that I shall merit same next 


**I must heartily recommend advertising in The Progressive Farmer, 
as 90 per cent. of the inquiries I got mentioned your paper. 


* RaLEIcH, N. C., April 16, 1909. 


your next paper to the cotton farmers 


Of course 


Soy W. A. SIMPKINS,’’ 
Originator Simpkin’s Prolific Cotton, 


Don’t Try Te House Your Tobacce Without 





the Handy Tobacco Truck. 


They willisave you several times 
their cost in one season. They 
are made very durable with 
best steel axles, and boxes like 




















the buggy box. Twenty-five 
hundred of these trucks were 
insufficient to supply the de 
mand last season. Trucks are 
sold through jobbers and deal- 
ers, or you can send your order | 
direct to us. We can furnish 
best of testimonials on applica- 
tion. Write fur prices and cir- 
culars at once. 


A. G. COX MANUFACTURING CO.. 
WINTERVILLE, N. C. 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answers by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 
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TO MAKE COTTON ON HILL LAND 





The First Essential Here as Else- 
where is to Build Up Your Soil. 


Please advise me how to make 
a good crop of cotton this year 
on pasture land, twenty acres 
of red clay hill and hillside land 
that has been in pasture four 
years and was covered over with 
Japan clover and some broom- 
sedge? I plowed last fall five 
inches deep. When will be the 
best time to make the rows, 
and what distance apart for 
King cotton, and what kind and 
amount of fertilizer to use to 
make three-quarters of a bale 
per acre. Before it was turned 
out for pasture it made one-third 
to one-half a bale per acre with- 
out fertilizer. Be Wwe Gs. 


a | 


It would have been much better 
had you ran a subsoil plow after the 
breaking plow, so as to have loos- 
ened the red clay to a depth of 12 
inches. Then on hill land I thor- 
oughly believe in putting all the fer- 
tilizer broadcast, and planting on the 
level, and cultivating perfectly level 
and shallow. Your soil has acquired 
a considerable amount of nitrogen 
from the growth of the Lespedeza, 
and on land that would make, with- 
out fertilizer, one-third of a bale of 
cotton per acre there should be no 
difficulty in getting three-quarters of 
a bale in a fair season. In fact, I 
think that no farmer should aim so 
low. I do not believe there is a cot- 
ton grower in the South who could 
not average a bale per acre if he 
farmed properly with a rotation that 
will increase the humus content in 
his soil. Through the growing and 
feeding of legume crops and the 
making of manure, and breaking 
that does not stop at five inches, he 
can check the tendency of his land 
to wash, and retain the moisture for 
his crops in summer, instead of let- 
ting it run down hill. 

In your present situation you will 
have to consider the probable growth 
of ‘‘weed”’ on your land in laying off 
the rows. I would assume that three 
and a half feet will be wide enough 
in the present condition of the land, 
and I would chop to two feet. If you 
are going to follow the bedding plan, 
it matters little when you lay off the 
rows, but I would not put in the fer- 
tilizer or make the beds till just be- 
fore planting time. The fall plowing 
will be a great help, but the freshly 
prepared beds, and shallow planting 
on them will start the cotton off 
nicely, I would use on that land 
@ mixture of 1300 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 600 pounds of cotton seed 
meal, and 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda to make a ton, and of this would 
use 400 pounds in the furrows, and 
200 pounds per acre down the mid- 
dles as the cotton blooms. I would 
make the first cultivation as the cot- 
ton appears with a weeeder cross- 
Wise the rows to completely break 
the crust about the plants, and 
Would then cultivate altogether with 
a riding cultivator as level and shal- 
low as possible. 5 

In the early fall sow crimson clover 
Seed among the cotton, and during 
the following winter get out all the 
Manure made and spread it broadcast 
on the clover and turn under for 
corn. Plant peas among the corn 

and cut the corn off and shock*it and 

Mm September disc the peas down and 

SOW winter oats on the land, and fol- 

low these with peag after giving a 


sow crimson clover again on the 
stubble and turn this in the spring 
for cotton again, and by that time 
you should make a bale per acre with 
only acid phosphate. 

In short get all your land into this 
sort of rotation and you will soon 
find that you can not only make a 
bale per acre but will make heavy 
crops of oats and corn. 





FERTILIZER FOR CORN AND 
COTTON. 





Only Acid Phosphate and Muriate of 
Potash Needed After Orimson 
Clover, 


I wish advice as to the proper 
fertilizer to use on a lot which 
has been in cultivation for ten 
years. It was in cotton last year. 
I seeded it to crimson clover 
when I split the middles the last 
of July; there is a fine stand, 
and will be an excellent fallow. 
I wish to plant four acres of it 
in corn and two in cotton. Please 
advise me what fertilizers to use. 

B. F.C, 

Brunswick Co., Va. 





With a good growth of crimson 
clover you will need only a good 
dressing of acid phosphate and potash 
for the corn or cotton. For corn I 
would not be in any hutry about 
turning it under. The finest field of 
corn here last summer was planted 
after the clover was completely dead, 
and in that state there is no danger 
of souring the land, and the clover 
will have done all that it can. Cot- 
ton needs a longer season, and the 
clover should be turned under as 
soon as in bloom or perhaps earlier 
to get the land in good order by time 
cotton should be planted. But you 
will have plenty of time to make a 
crop of corn after the clover is dead. 
Four hundred pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 50 pounds of muriate of 
potash well harrowed in will do for 
the corn, and the same amount of 
acid phosphate and 25 pounds of mu- 


riate of potash per acre for the cot- 
ton. 

Put all the fertilizer broadcast and 
plant on the level. Work before com- 
ing up with the weeder and after- 
wards both ways to kill small weeds 
and break the crust, and the weeder 
will save a good deal of chopping. 





BEST FERTILIZER FOR CORN 





It is Well-Protected Stable Manure— 
How to Build Up the Soil. 


Piease inform me what is the 
best fertilizer or fertilizers for 
corn on chocolate or clay soil? 

C. W. S. 

Nottoway Co., Va. 


The best fertilizer for corn is stable 
manure. A complete commercial mix- 
ture seldom pays on corn. To get 
good corn crops one should farm in 
a good rotation and always have a 
crimson clover sod manured during 
the winter to turn under for corn. 

The farmer whose crops are wheat 
and corn should have a good rotation 
of crops, grow plenty of peas for hay 
and feed the hay and all the corn sto- 
ver and make manure for the corn. 
Then he can afford to buy acid phos- 
phate and potash for the wheat and 
that is all he needs to buy if he farms 
right. Farmers in this State who 
have bought no ammoniated fertilizer 
for twenty years make 40 to 50 
bushels of wheat per acre and 75 
bushels of corn. But they always 
have a clover sod to turn for corn and 
manure enough to cover the field. 
What your soil needs is a thing I 
cannot tell, and no one but you can 
find out. In my book, ‘Practical 
Farming,” I tell exactly how you can 
do this. 

It may pay to use 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 25 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash per acre on corn. 

We need good farming far more 
than fertilizers. , 





Fertilizer for Ootton. 


I have a piece good heavy 
land with clay subsoil, that I 
grew a fine crop of peavines on 
last summer. Mowed them off 
and sowed in rye in September, 
and grazed the rye through the 
winter. I want to plant this in 





cotton, and manure with cotton- 


seed meal, acid phosphate and 
kainit. Please let me know 
how to mix same. It has been 
in cotton for a number of years ~ 
and makes about 1,000 or 1,200 
pounds to the acre, with 400 
pounds of fertilizer. W. P. Hi 
Bertie Co., N. C. 


I would advise in the present con- 
dition of the land that you mix 1,200 
pounds of acid phosphate, 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 500 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 200 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash to make a ton and use 
400 pounds per acre. 

Then adopt a rotation of crops and 
do not keep the land in cotton con- 
tinually. Sow crimson clover seed 
among the cotton in September and 
on this spread all the manure you 
can make during the winter and 
plant to corn, Sow peas among the 
corn and disc them down, after cut- 
ting the corn off at the ground and 
shocking to cure, and sow winter 
oats. Follow these with peas for hay 
and sow crimson clover again on the 
pea stubble, and turn it in spring for 
cotton. In short, try to accumulate 
humus in the soil and feed the hay 
and corn stover and cottonseed meal 
to stock and make manure, and you 
will soon find that one-third of your 
land will make more cotton than all 
of it now does. 





Nitrate of Soda for Grass, 


I have a lot of red top that I 
wish to top dress with nitrate of 
soda. Please tell me the proper 
amount to use on an acre, what 
time it should be applied, and if 
it should be dry when applied. 

wed. M. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


Editorial Answer: The nitrate of 
sola should be applied to the grass 
now, just as the new spring growth 
is beginning. Use 75 to 100 pounds 
to the acre, and sow when the grass 
is dry. Just when the grass has dried 
off after a rain is a good time. 





“Tg Grouch a club man?” 

“No. The only thing he is a mem- 
ber of is the human race, and he’s 
not in very good standing with that.” 





—Judge. 





The Observer’s Great Offer 











dressing of 390 pounds of acid phos- 
phate. Make hay of the peas, and 





SEND US $100 
and upon receipt of same your name 
will he entered for a year’s subscrip- 


tion and the scissors sent you prepaid. If you 
are already a subscriber, pay arrears and one 
year in advance to get scissors. 
be withdrawn, and we should dislike to have any 
of our friends left out, so DO IT NOW. 


THE OBSERVER COMPANY 
OBSERVER BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


2 8 to 12 Pages, 7 Columns Each Tuesday and Friday 2 


This offer may 
Address 


The Semi-Weekly Observer, North Carolina’s greatest medium for rural districts and 
people who do not care for a daily paper, makes this offer for a short while. 
subscription price of the Semi-Weekly Observer is $1.00 per year. 
patented tension scissors is $1.00, making the total value $2.00. 


The regular 
The retail price of this 
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Ready 


Book. 


New York 








Genasco 


Genasco is economical roofing. 


It costs a little more in the beginning because 
it is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the perfect 
natural waterproofer and. weather-resister. 

The thing that makes the first-cost more 
makes the last-cost less. 


counts. 

Get the roofing whose composition you know—the Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
roofing backed by a thirty-two-million dollar guarantee. Mineral and smooth 
surface. Look for the trade-mark. Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


4 


Roofing 


And last cost is what 


San Francisco Chicago 











Lowest 
Factory Price 
-—Freight Prepaid 
Freight Prepaid on 100 Ibs. 
or more 
35-Ib. Roll— 108 35 
Sq Ft.—1-Ply $135 

45-lb. Roll—108 


Freight Prepaid 
on Breese Bros. ROOFING 


This is the most liberal special price proposition ever 
made on Guaranteed first quality rubber roofing. Look 
at the prices quoted on our three weights of old reliable 


Breese Bros. Kubber Roofing and remember that these 
remarkably low prices include freight costs. 
You cannot buy anything but cheap, low grade roof- 


Order today, or write for 
Samples and 
Booklet 


ing through a dealer, at anything like this price. S 
Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing is made in our own factory, bya special proce 
ess of long-fibre wool felt saturated in asphalt, heavily coated on both sides 
with flexible waterproof compound. Absolutely g e 


d fire- 





resisting and durable. Order now and get the advantage of this unusual offer. We 
pay the freight to all points east of the western boundry line of Minnesota, lowa, and 


Missouri and north of the south line of Tennessee. 


Write To Us for Three Free Samples to Test—and Booklet 


Get these samples of 1-ply, 2-ply and 3-ply roofing. 


Put them to every test you can think of and prove to 


your own satisfaction that Breese Bros. Rubber Roofingis positively the best roofing ever made. Breese Bros. 
Roofing will cost you at this remarkable low price offer, one quarter as much as shingles and will last twice as long. 


You run no risk by ordering now direct from this 
advertisement. We positively guarantee satisfaction. 

If Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing does not prove to be 
all that we claim for it, send it back and we will return 
your money. 


We Give the Longest Guarantee 


and our guarantee is absolute. We are ready to make 
good on every claim. We pay the freight to all points 
east of the western boundry line pf Minnesota, Iowa 
and Missouriand north of the south line of Tennessee. 
Order at once—now—today and get the benefit of 
this remarkable offer. We may not be able to make 
such aliberal offeragain. Or write today for Free. 
samplesand booklet. Delay may cost you money 


The Breese Bros. Co. 
Roofing Dept.g9- Cincinnati, 0. 





Cc d 
Free toraigncauetes 





ROOFINGS 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square, 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical 


Samples and Catalog “F” mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &¢ 





TosBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 
steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box J 44, Danville, Va. 


canvassing for us to 

complete your edu- 

cation, buy a home 
or startin business. P. B. R. MOSS, Chase City, Va. 





Can Your Surplus Fruits 


and Vegetables 
Big Profits 


Don’t let your surplus fruits and 
vegetables go to waste. Can them, 
the same as a large canning factory. 
There’s always a market for canned 
goods, and for a small investment 


you can buy a 


















F. 8. STAHL MFG. CO., | 
Box 811-D, Quincy, Ill. | 








SS (INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS When you?think of going to 
school,' write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading 'Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh.N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 


Study Circular. 
—Stenographers, 


ANTED—$ssreersters 


MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. F. Draughon's 31 Ley 
are located, indorse these Business Col- 
leges than indorse ALL others. If YOU 
want EVIDENCE and want toRISE to the peedey 
class, ask for FREE catalogue. Lessons BY MAIL 

preferred. Draughon'’s Practical Business College: 


RALEIGH, ATLANTA, COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Bookkeepers, 








{dr « Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires, With Rubber Tires, 515.20. 4 
mfg. wheels % to 4in. tread. Buggy Tops $5.50, Shafts $200. Té 
$5. 





" WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID ‘$8.78 








Leara bow F 
Wheels, $5.60. Wagon Umbrella rrez. . 8008, Ciscissail, 0. 










THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to “Aunt Mary,’ care of Progresswe Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 











A Child’s 





Laughter. 


LL the bells of heaven may ring, 
‘A All the birds of heaven may sing, 
~ A" All the wells of earth may spring, 
All the winds of earth may bring 


All sweet sounds 


together; 


Sweeter far than all things heard, 


Hand of harper, 


tone of bird, 


Sound of woods at sundawn stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm wan weather, 


One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 


Hoped in heaven 


hereafter; 


Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 

Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold 


As the radiant mouth 


of gold 


Here that rings forth heaven, 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale, why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half so sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 
—Algernon Charles Swinburne. 








Let Patent Medicines Alone. 





. Reckless Dosing With Such Concoctions is Foolish and Danger- 
ous Guesswork—If You Are Not Sick Enough to Need a Doctor, 
Let Medicine Alone and Let Nature Work Out Recovery. 


i BS HD USE of patent medicines 
ve for man or beast is based on 
we a false idea of the principles 
underlying the rational practice of 
medicine. If the public had a true 
conception of the principles involved 
in the correct use of medicines for 
the cure of disease, they would not 
give to the vendors and manufac- 
tures a one-millionth part of what 
they now pay them for their death- 
dealing concoctions. This has long 
been our conviction, but a reader 
asks us to state more explicitly the 
reasons for the faith that is in us, 
and perhaps this may be of some ser- 
vice in checking the patent medi- 
cine evil. 


Guessing Among a Hundred Com- 
plaints and a Hundred Remedies. 


Let us say then, first of all, that 
the number of complaints from which 
man and his domestic animals suffer 
runs up into the hundreds. Likewise 
there are hundreds of remedies used 
in the treatment of these diseases. 
Moreover, it is a well-known fact that 
the first and most difficult step in the 
treatment of any case is to ascertain 
the nature of the disease. Now, what 
does the use of patent medicines 
mean? 

(1) It means that the patient must 
diagnose his own case, and with his 
lack of knewledge of anatomy, phy- 
siology, and of diseased conditions, 
his diagnosis is nothing better than 
a guess. He may be suffering from 
any one of a hundred different dis- 
eases, and as he has only one guess, 
the chances are a hundred t0 one 
that he misses it. 

(2) But even if we rashly suppose 
that the user of patent medicines 
diagnoses his case correctly, he must 
then select the remedy. There are 
a few of the hundreds in use which 


will fit this particular case, and only 
a few. 


The Stage of the Disease Must Be 
Considered. 


Again, the remedy which would be 
| indicated for use in the first stage of 
a disease may be positively injurious 
in the more advanced stages of the 
same disease. 

If he selects a patent medicine he 
must take the same remedy, not only 
for all stages of the disease, but in 
most cases the same medicine for a 
great variety of diseases. 

In other words, the use of patent 
medicines is based on two guesses. 
If in either case the wrong guess is 
| made, positive injury is done, and in 
| both guesses the chances for making 
| the wrong guess are more than 100 


| to one, 
| 
| The well man or beast does not 


jneed medicines; nor will a well man 
or beast be made more resistant to 
disease through the use of medicine. 
Medicines are at all times to be look- 
ed upon as evils, but in some cases— 
that is to say in sickness—necessary 
evils. While a healthy man or beast 
does not need medicines, a sick one 
|should be treated with the remedies 
appropriate to the particular disease 
and the particular stage of that dis- 
ease from which he is suffering. 

A common fallacy is that there are 
medicines which if they do no good 
will do no harm. It is pretty safe to 
state that a remedy which will do 00 
harm when wrong will do no good at 
any time; and a remedy which 35 
forceful enough to do good when 
right will do harm when wrong. 








Playing Upon the Ignorance of 
People. 
‘Another fallacy common among 
the users of patent medicines and of 
| which the manufacturers and sellers 
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take full advantage in playing upon 
the ignorance of the people, is that 
medicines when put together in cer- 
tain mysterious quantities undergo 
some marvelous change which will 
enable them to produce miraculous 
effects. Really there are no secrets 
in medicine. The medical world has 
full knowledge of all the medicines 
used by the manufacturers of patent 
medicines. 

That there is nothing mysterious 
about these compounds is clearly 
shown by their chemical and micro- 
scopic analyses. For instance, one of 
the compounds, which is advertised 
to make animals digest their food 
better and to cure a large variety of 
diseases, was made up of 99 per cent 
wheat bran. Another largely adver- 
tised remedy for horses, which is 
used externally as a counter-irritant 
or blister, is made up largely of tur- 
pentine. And with preparations for 
the human family the same general 
humbuggery obtains. 


People Get Well in Spite of the Pat- 
ent Medicine; Not Because of It. 


There is no manner of doubt about 
the whole patent medicine business 
peing essentially a swindle. In some 
few cases the manufacturers may 
really think they are putting a medi- 
cine on the market that will do good, 
as it will be used, but generally 
they either know, or have had ample 
opportunity to know, better. In nine- 
ty-nine cases out of every hundred 
the sole controlling and actuating 
motive of the manufacturers and 
sellers of patent medicines is the 
making of, money. They may not 
know and certainly do not care what 
harm they do. 

They have been able to continue 
the swindle because of the lack of 
knowledge of medical science among 
their patrons. A large majority of 
the cases that appear to respond to 
the use of patent medicines would 
get well without any treatment— 
probably a larger number than do 
get well with this patent medicine 
treatment. Undoubtedly many of 
them now get well in spite of the 
treatment. 

People get well after taking Dr. 
Fakir’s ‘‘Wonderful Discovery,’ and 
foolishly think they got well because 
of it, and give glaring testimonials 
to this effect. Similarly, sick women 
May get well after reading this par- 
agraph, but it will not be because of 
Tfeading it. Keep these things in 
mind. 

Nature is Always Trying to Heal 

You; Drugs May Hinder. 

Unquestionably if the user of a 
Medicine does not know what is the 
matter with him, or if knowing does 
not know the appropriate remedy, he 
had better let that something which 
is within every living thing and 
which tends to heal itself, have full 
Opportunity rather than antagonize 
it by taking some medicine which 
Will be hurtful if not needed. 

The recuperative powers of our 
Own bodies are our greatest aid in 
disease, therefore, let us not lessen 
the full effect of these recuperative 
bowers by taking medicines which 
Weaken or antagonize them. Leave 
all medicines alone unless prescribed 
by one who not only knows diseases 
but also remedies. 

Who has had the best opportunity 
to learn of diseases and remedies? Is 
it the man who, perhaps, has never 
had medical training, who has never 
Seen you and knows nothing of your 
Case—the patent medicine swindler? 
or is it the man who has had many 
years of training and study of medi- 
cal science and has thoroughly exam- 
ined your case—the well-known 
local physician? 
¢ If you are not sick enough to go 
© the doctor, you are not sick enough 
to need medicine, 





you can’t replace the part. 


ment demanded. 


sumption. 


wards.—Elbert Hubbard. 








Ghe Fletcher Method of Eating. 


yj HE FLETOHER method of eating never means mal-nutri- 
Ny ; q tion, nor food pOisoning. 


=iJ ness in the day-time, wakefulness at night, that tired 
feeling, all mean food pOisoning. Resort to drugs for relief, 
and continue to gulp, guzzle ard bolt, turning to the doctor 
now and then in time Of trouble, and the water supply gets in- 
fected by the sewage and the doctors call it Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Bright’s Disease, Inflammatory 
and the undertaker begins to take a personal interest in you. 

Very, very few deaths are natural. Men die because a part 
gives out, and unlike an Oliver plow or a McCormick reaper, 


Taste is the test. But to taste you have to masticate. It 
takes a little time, but it saves temper later. 

Fletcher’s figures are safe, conservative and the fruit of long 
study, careful observation and patient experiment. 
lenee of Horace Fletcher’s philosophy is so apparent that no 
One can argue it down, and any one can prove it for himself. 
No aparatus is required, and no special preparation or environ- 
Your first patient is yourself, and the results 
do not have to be ascertained by interrogation, inference or as- 


Please bear in mind that the greatest dietetic sinners are not 
the poor and ignorant, but the so-called educated class. We 
all realize the dangers from strong drink, but strong meat that 
sets up its ferment after you eaé it, is quite as bad as the prod- 
uct of the grain that is fermented first and swallowed after- 


Bad breath, flatulence, drowsi- 


Rheumatism, or Neuritis, 


The excel- 





A Generous Bequest. 


Porter Emerson Browne came into 
the office yesterday. Just as he was. 
leaving he said: “Did you hear 
about that man who died the other 
day and left all he had to the or- 
phanage?” 

“No,’? some one answered. 
much did he leave?” 

“Twelve children.” 

Mr. Browne left, too.—Everybody’s 
Magazine.. 
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Not Often 
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GET READY TO TAKE A PRIZE 
NEXT FALL. 


Premiums Offered by the North Car- 
olina Board of Agriculture for the 
Women’s Department of Farm 
Work. 


The North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture announces the following 
prizes at the State Fair next fall: 

“Best display of articles for house- 
hold, kitchen or pantry use, raised, 
cured or made by the family under 
the direction of the lady head of the 
house—the display to include as 
many as practicable of the following 
articles: 

‘Hams, bacon, corned beef, dried 
beef ham, corned beef or sheep 
tongue, lard (5 pounds), butter (2 
pounds), cottage cheese; varieties of 
canned vegetables and fruits, pickles 
(sour and sweet), preserves, jellies, 
catsups and sauces, honey (1 gal- 
lon), honey in comb (3 pounds), 
vinegar (1 gallon), home-made sor- 
ghum (1 gallon), 2 pounds home- 
made molasses taffy, fresh fruits, 
cider (1 gallon); bread and pies; col- 
lection of garden seed, collection of 
herbs for seasoning or medicinal 
purposes, string of red pepper, fruit 
acids or juices, grape or blackberry 
wine, flavoring extracts or essences; 
bar soap, soft soap, toilet soap; 
home-made brooms (straw and 
corn), willow and split oak baskets; 
rag carpet, rug, shuck mat; center 
piece, sofa cushion, shirt waist, 
aprons (kitchen and dress), woven 
counterpane, quilt; chrysanthemums 
and other fall flowers; display of 
poultry and eggs, a pig; anything 
else for family use. 

“First premium, $25.00; 
premium, $10.00. 

“Special premiums: Best pone 
plain corn bread, 50 cents; best corn 
bread with eggs and milk, $1; best 
2 pounds butter, $1; best cottage 
cheese, $1; best gallon lye hominy, 
$1; best 2-story or family peach pie, 


second 


$1; best 3 bars laundry soap with/ 


directions, $1; best 3 cakes toilet 
soap, $1; best shuck mat, $1; best 
rag carpet, $2; best 3 home-made 
brooms, $1; best 3 bottles fruit acid, 
with directions, $1; best gallon 
sauerkraut, $1; best patch on any 
clothing, $1; best darned stockings, 
50 cents.” 

Why not begin now to prepare for 
taking some of these prizes as well 
as some offered by your local fair 
association? 





Sow the Bulb Beds in Late-Blooming 
Annuals, 


Dear Aunt Mary: The unattrac- 
tive appearance of the bulb beds dur- 
ing the long summer and fall has led 
me to seek a suitable disposition to 
make of them during this dormant 
period; and I think I have found it 
in the late-blooming, low-growing 
annuals. 


I am aware that heavy growing 
flowers, such as scarlet sage and per- 
ennials of many kinds have nearly 
played havoc with the hyacinth bed, 
and that taking them up during the 
summer is equally as destructive to 
the bulbs. So my purpose is to plant 
the bulbs in rows eighteen inches 
apart, in very light soil, and just as 
the bulbs cease to bloom sow sweet 
alyssum, mignonette, or any other 
light-growing and suitable annual, 
between the rows. Most of these, like 
the farmer’s legumes, make their best 
growth during the fall—need only to 
be worked lightly with a fork, and 
when the season is mild, last well 
into December. 

They will soon cover the entire bed 
with a thick, almost impenetrable, 
mass Of bloom, and, so sweet that 
they will be a living and suitable 
symphony for the grand finale of the 
flower garden. 

MRS. PAMELA C. READE. 

Person Co., N. C. 





Raising Roses From Cuttings. 


Dear Aunt Mary: We have had 
great success in raising roses from 
cuttings. This is the way we do it: 

We prepare our yard for the cut- 
tings by thoroughly spading it up to 
a depth of 12 to 15 inches, after- 
wards giving it a top dressing of 
well-rotted barnyard manure and 
sand; 3 parts. manure, and 1 part 
sand. This is placed on the sur- 
face to a depth of 8 inches and thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil. In sum- 
mer we cover the surface with well- 
rotted straw or leaves. This we find 
very essential, as it enables the soil 
to retain moisture in winter. 

We prune back about two-thirds 
of summer growth and mulch with 
well-rotted sawdust. This prevents 
any loss of cuttings and bushes by 
freezes. We have grown over 150 
cuttings to rose bushes and have lost 
but eight cuttings and one rooted 
bush. W. C. CROOK. 

Henderson Co., Tenn. 





An upright Piano in nice 
condition case; refinished; 
looks like new. Ebonized 
case; therefore will go 
with any style furniture. 
If you want this bargain 


Write Today. 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw, and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St, Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 
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Your First Duty as a Farmer. 





E CANNOT too often repeat and we cannot 
too strongly emphasize the fact that no 
farming is good farming which does not 
‘maintain and increase the fertility of the soil. 
Big crops are no indication of good farming when 
they are produced at excessive cost—a man may 
make a big crop and leave both himself and his 
land poorer for the operation. A man doing this 
may be anything but a good farmer. But the man 
who increases the fertility of his land year after 
year so that he can produce profitable crops with 
each recurring season—he is a farmer worthy of 
the title. 

The soil is the source from which all our 
wealth must be drawn. He who wastes this herit- 
age of all men and thus leaves the world poorer 
for those who shall come after him, commits a 
crime against provident nature and against human- 
kind. He who redeems the waste places, who 
makes the desert to blossom and the barren fields 
to bring forth, is one of humanity’s benefactors. 

The question is: Which are you going to be— 
a farmer, who helps to make his country more 
fair and fruitful, or a mere robber who draws 
with selfish improvidence upon the bounty of the 
earth and makes no return? 

It is for you to decide in this, the beginning of 
another farm year; and we cannot believe that 
you will wilfully decide to be a soil robber. 

To say nothing of the moral aspect of the ques- 
@2i-—and, farmer friends, there is a moral aspect 
—this business of soil depletion is financially un- 
profitable. We of the South can see only too 
plainly the results of such a system, ‘‘worn-out,” 
abandoned fields, poor stock, poor houses, few 
conveniences, cheap lands,—a poor people, in 
short, so shown by census reports and so regarded 
by people of other sections. 

Isn’t it time for us to about face and change 
these things? Secretary Wilson says that with 
seven years of good farming the average Southern 
land would be worth $100 an acre. Is not that, 
with-all that it would mean, a prize worth striving 
for? 

It so seems to us. But how are we to do it? 
There are many little details to which careful at- 
tention should be given; but there are a few fun- 
damental rules which must be observed. 

(1) We must not permit our lands to wash. 
Whatever will prevent this, deep plowing, ter- 
races, cover crops, is a thing not to be neglected. 

(2) We must not expect to take from our lands 
all the time without returning something. We 
have the fertilizer habit, and so we are not as 
likely to attempt this as are farmers of some oth- 
er sections; but— 











(4) We must keep up the supply of humus as 
well as of plant food, and this we have shamefully 
neglected to do. This means cover crops again, 
and green crops to turn under, and the feeding 
of live stock. 


The growing 


year after year of one crop will inevitably deplete 
the soil. 

(5) We must have in this rotation a liberal 
number of leguminous crops. With the legumes 
We can increase the fertility of our lands and make 
Southern agriculture the prosperous calling it 
should be. Without them we shall go on the old 
road toward unproductive lands and an impover- 
ished people. 

Let us ask you once again, ‘‘What are you 
going to do about it?’ Will you not for the sake 
of the South, for your own sake, for your wife’s 
and your children’s sakes, begin this year to ro- 
tate your crops, to sow cowpeas and clover, to 
feed as much as possible of your crops to stock 
at home, to take care of your land by plowing it 
deeply and filling it with humus? 

All these things you can do; in a small way, 
perhaps, at first, but once started, with more ease 
and more effectiveness each year. And the doing 
of them will mean a new era in the history of 
the South and in your own life. 





This Week and Next. 


HIS issue might almost be called another 
te corn special, with the inspiring reports of 

Mr. Hudson and Mr. Millsaps and Dr. 
Knapp’s pointed directions for making better corn 
crops. We have been paying entirely too much 
for our corn. Think of it, corn at 70 cents to 
$1.00 a bushel and farmers saying they can make 
it for ten cents! 

We must not make the great mistake, however, 
of trying to feed our stock on corn alone. To do 
80 means unnecessary exhaustion of our soils and 
a distinct loss in our feeding operations. With 
cowpeas, soy beans and peanuts we can have all 
the nitrogenous feeds necessary to balance up our 
corn and make the cheapest and most satisfactory 
rations for all kinds of stock. Read what Mr. 
Moye says on page 12. 

We also wish to call special attention to 
our “$500 More a Year” article. Good pastures 
are one of the crying needs of the South, and in 
many cases it would be so easy to have them. 
Many lands where now the cropper fights Ber- 
muda all summer long could be fenced, leveled 
off a little and left to grow up in Bermuda, and 
would then yield more money every year than they 
now do, and with practically no labor at all. All 
that would be necessary would be to keep the 
briers and weeds cut down,—a mowing twice a 
year, perhaps,—and to harrow the field once a 
year to scatter the droppings of the animals. Read 
what Professor Massey says this week about the 
pastures, too,—it is applicable to farmers every- 
where. 

And ag this is the season when patent medi- 
cines sell most readily, don’t fail to read Dr. But- 
ler’s illuminating article on page 8. Preserve your 
health by following the rules laid down in our. last 
issue and let patent medicines alone. 

Next week our ‘$500 More a Year” article will 
tell how to realize a profit from the waste prod- 
ucts of the farm by feeding them to stock. There 
will be other suggestions as to the care of the 
pastures. Dr. Butler will write on the essentials 
of stock raising, and we expect to have a batch 
of “Plowhandle Talks’ fresh from the soil, and 
some more trenchant and pointed comments from 
Professor Massey on the features of recent issues. 





We know an old worn-out, gullied, mistreated, 
hopeless-looking hillside that a wide-awake 
Progressive Farmer reader got hoid of a few 
months ago. It has been a pleasure to watch the 
change in that barren, hungry field. The gullies 
have been filled up or plowed down, the land 
ditched, plowed and harrowed, and now at plant- 
ing time the soil is almost as fine as an ash bank 
and barnyard manure is giving it life and rich- 
ness once again. It is inspiring work—almost 
like feeding a starving old man or bringing an in- 
valid back to health and strength and beauty. 





(4) We must rotate our crops. 














Here are the Tasks on Which We 
Must Get to Work. 





E HAD SOMETHING to say in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer concerning the great 
opportunities for better farming not only 
as a means of making more money for ourselves, 
but as a means of restoring Southern prestige, 
It cannot be too often emphasized that in order 
to bring about this greater South, we must get down 
to bed rock. We must begin with the ground it- 
self. We must set ourselves first of all to bring 
about a better system of farming. The land itself 
must be better cared for. The galled and gullied 
hillside must become a matter of disgrace for the 
owner of the land. Scrawny corn and bumble- 
bee cotton must become matters of shame for the 
man who grows them. A man must come to take 
greater pride in growing a big corn crop than in 
selling side meat, tobacco and ginghams at some 
cross-roads store. The man who takes a worn- 
out farm and builds it up again to life and rich- 
ness and comeliness—he must have honor of men 
no less than the doctor who brings the bloom of 
health back to the cheeks of his wasted patient. 
And the man who becomes the leader of better 
farming in his township or his county, he must be 
praised more than the man who does the mere 
routine work of a sheriff or of any ordinary politi- 
cal officer. 

Each man on his own farm must set out to ex- 
cel all his own past efforts and to surpass the 
present efforts of his neighbors. He must manage 
his land better. He must plant better seed. He 
must cultivate more wisely. He must use better 
tools. He must grow more stock. He must rotate 
and diversify his crops. He must fertilize more 
wisely. He must put all the common principles 
of better farming into practice. More than this, 
the light must be carried to his uncaring neighbor. 
The very example of his own good farming will 
usually be sufficient to arouse the sluggish and in- 
different farmer; but the man who would be a 
leader must not shut his cyes to the advantages of 
co-operation. We must try to get farmers’ insti- 
tutes in every farming neighborhood in the South; 
and not only institutes for farmers but for farm- 
ers’ wives as well. In every neighborhood we 
must seek to interest the boys. in corn contests 
and in other efforts for quickening their interest 
in better farming. Wherever it is possible we 
must seek to have demonstration work begun, and 
a demonstration agent selected to instruct the 
people in better methods of farming. Every 
farmer must learn to call upon the State and Na- 
tional Departments of Agriculture for any infor- 
mation he wishes: millions of dollars are spent to 
make these departments efficient, and the farmer 
must take advantage of their services. A _ live, 
wide-awake farm paper, of course, must go to 
each farmer’s home every- week. Not only the 
farmer boys, but old farmers as well, must take 
the short courses in agriculture and dairying at our 
State Agricultural Colleges. Farmers’: organiza- 
tions and farmers’ clubs of all kinds must be el- 
couraged, and made to play a part in the great 
agricultural awakening. 











Going further, we must strive for the riches 
that are higher than money. We must seek to 
build up a more beautiful farm life, a finer social 
atmosphere. And here, of course, the fundamental 
thing is the rural school. It must be made to 
equal the town graded school. If it costs more 
money, if it means more taxes, that tax must be 
cheerfully paid; it is the life of the people. The 
money will repay itself to the country many times 
over, not in dollars and cents alone—although it 
will repay itself many times in actual cash—but 
vastly more in increasing intelligence and hap 
piness among the people; in keeping a better class 
of people on the farm; in attracting farmers of 
wealth and intelligence to your community, and 
in bringing you to feel pride rather than shame 
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or indifference about the community in which you 


live. 
But to get the most out of your school it is not 








“‘What’s The News?” 




















enough merely to get longer terms or more teach- 
ers. The teaching itself must be related to farm 
life. Let us have done forever with the old folly 
of shaping the curriculum of the country school 
with reference to the high school and the college. 
The objective point of the school should not be 
the college, to which only one pupil in a hundred 
goes, but the every-day life to which ninety-nine 
pupils in a hundred will return. As rapidly as 
possible agricultural science should have a place 
in the teaching of every country school, and 
whether in the teaching yet or not, it must have 
a place in the thought and in the ideals of the 
school. 

Then we must all of us work together for better 
roads. Here again more taxation will be neces- 
sary, but we must learn that if the tax money is 
judiciously spent for the benefit of all the people 
it is not a burden, but an equitable way of dis- 
tributing the cost of necessary improvements. 
Japan has made itself a mighty nation simply be- 
cause the people have had patriotism to stand to- 
gether and tax themselves for all needed public 
improvements. The average tax rate in Japan in 
about 30 per cent. Perhaps no reader of this arti- 
dle pays more than 3 per cent. 

We must stand for a more beautiful South—for 
prettier farm homes, artistically designed and 
painted, glorified by pretty lawns and groves and 
fower yards. We must stand for a more health- 
ful South, for it is authoritatively said now that 
every third case of sickness is unnecessary and 
every third death the result of an unnecessary 
disease. We must have the telephone to relieve 
country life of its isolation, and rural free delivery 
must spread among us until it covers our entire 
section. 

These are some of the things for which we 
must stand, the necessary parts of that program 
of progress upon which we must build a greater 
South. We should like for all our 86,000 farmer 
readers to join us and stand by us and work with 
us in the endeavor to bring these things about. 
This is the South of the future, the South as it 
may be, which opens itself to our alluring gaze. 
Shall we shiftlessly leave it to be realized only by 
another generation after we and our children are 
gone, or shall we now gird up our loins in the 
spirit of ancient Caleb and say to all the world: 
“Let us go up at once and possess it, for we are 
well able’? 

The 86,000 farmers who read these lines can 
bring these visions to pass if they will. Let us 
set ourselves to the task and work out this glori- 
ous destiny for our country and for our own 
generation. 





What about your County Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. Reader? Is he paid enough to enable 
him to give his whole time to the work, and is 
be a live, wide-awake leader? If not, your county 
is cheating itself out of one of its greatest oppor- 
tunities. Every county should have a man who 
gives his whole time to making and keeping the 


Public schools efficient. Money eannot be more 
wisely spent. 


A Thought for the Week. 


ew) ERHAPS nothing will do so much to has- 
P| ten the time when body and mind will 

both be adequately cared for, as a diffusion 
of the belief that the preservation of health is a 
duty. Few seem conscious that there is such a 
thing as physical morality. Men’s habitual words 
and acts imply the idea that they are at liberty 
to treat their bodies as they please. Though the 
evil consequences inflicted on their dependents 
and on future generations, by violations of Na- 
ture’s laws, are often as great as those caused by 
crime, yet they do not think themselves in any 
degree criminal. The fact is, that all 
breaches of the laws of health are physical sins.— 
Herbert Spencer. 
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The Educational Conference and The 


Work It Has Done. 





week. 


GREAT number of Southern educators at- 








tended the sessions of the Southern Edu- 
held in Atlanta 
A small element in the South has very 





cational Conference last 


vigorously criticised the Conference, but we speak 
from very close observation when we declare that 
it has really accomplished no little good—chiefly 
in bringing together educators and business men 
from the South and from the North. Nobody who 


understands the situation is foolish enough to 
regard the South’s great educational awakening 
as being in any large degree the result of efforts 
from outside, but the interest and co-operation of 
liberal-minded men from other sections has not 
been wholly without value, while perhaps the best 
single result of the Conference has been the edu- 
cation of Northern men themselves concerning 
the South and its problems. The annual review 
of educational progress, as given at this meeting, 
is one of the most stimulating and inspiring things 
that can happen to an ambitious Southerner. And 
yet that there is still very much land to be pos- 
sessed is abundantly indicated by this showing 
that more than half our Southern States appro- 
priate less than $1.50 per capita for public school 
purposes: - 


School Appro. 

Appropriation Per Cap 

DIOP IGM Shs stessSs Salelé< $1,238,303 $2.34 
J ENAaes Sree are ear 6,462,361 2.12 
WUD RNS ori S ee aielwtiana 3,190,221 1.72 
ARMED) 605 653s Sad 2,251,447 1.72 
HOWMSIANR . . eidiclénns 2,350,035 1.70 
"TONMGRIOG <a 60 8s 2,754,953 1.36 
North Carolina ...... 2,035,615 1.08 
GEO ile danowerssecn-ace ‘ 2,293,161 1.08 
SOurm CRrounea ...... 1,321,298 .98 
MABAISUIBEL <0 5 c.c se seis 1,478,918 -95 
(ARMIN) 20 « Gio ss owe 1,488,561 81 

es 
A State University That Leads. 


Ka PEAKING of education, Dr. Charles R. 
Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who is now making a tour of the South, is 
at the head of an institution which ought to be a 
model for all other State Universities in the coun- 
try. In Wisconsin the University does not think 
of itself as an isolated institution created for the 
purpose of training a few lawyers and teaching a 
few dead languages, but as a University of All the 
People, an institution to promote useful learning 
among all classes of the State’s citizenship; and it 
has done a marvelous work in carrying out this 
ideal. The whole story is well told by Lincoln 
Steffens in the February American Magazine under 
the significant title, ‘“‘Sending a State to College.” 
Not content with teaching a few hundred two- 
year and four-year course men, the University has 
instituted short courses for a number of trades, 
extension courses, correspondence courses, seed 
trains, etc. Especially successful have been the 
Two-Weeks’ Farmers’ Courses given in mid-win- 
ter. The attendance has increased year by, year 
from 175 to 227, to 410, to 061, and last year 701, 
while this year the attendance reached 1,300, in- 
cluding 400 women. Of course, in most States in 
the South, the University is separated trom the 
A. & M. College, and it is for these last named 
institutions to develop the agricultural short 
courses, but there is much need for our Univer- 
sities also to make themselves more potent factors 
in the life of their people. It is gratifying to see 
that the idea of reaching the women is beginning 
to take root in the South, it having been recently 
announced that Dr. Barringer will introduce at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute courses in domestic 





The Senate Tackles the Tariff. 
HE PAYNE tariff bill passed the House 
| last week by a vote of 217 to 61, Austin, 

of Tenessee, being the only Republican to 
oppose it, while four Louisiana Democrats sup- 
ported it. The fight is now transferred to the 
Senate where the bill as revised by Senator AI- 
drich’s committee must run the gauntlet of 
discussion and amendment. The Senate bill con- 
tains few really notable changes from the House 
bill. Iron ore is again given protection. The 
Dingley rates on all agricultural products, includ- 
ing meats and wool, are restored. The increased 
rate on hosiery has aroused such opposition that 
it now goes out of the bill. Perhaps the most 
creditable amendment made by the Senate is the 
increase of 15 per cent in the duty on wines and 
spirits, chiefly champagne. This increased rate is 
expected to yield $3,000,000 in taxes. The New 
York Outlook (of which ex-President Roosevelt 
is now Associate Editor) is by no means satisfied 
with the tariff outlook, declaring that the aim of 
Congress ‘“‘seems always to have been to protect 
the manufacturer, not to reduce the cost of living 
to the consumer.” 

“This is really doubly hard on the con- 
sumer; he sees his cost of living increased, 
not only by the duties paid on imported 
goods, but by the extra price put on domestic 
goods because of these duties. Hence, in so 
far as Congressmen would increase the cost 
of living by giving to the manufacturer a 
greater protection than that involved in the 
difference in the cost of production between 
this country and ‘abroad,’ the people are mis- 
represented at Washington. As regards the 
particular tariff proposal now before the 
House of Representatives, consumers all over 
the country are protesting that they want all 
the taxes on food, clothing, and shelter de- 
creased, not increased, and that revenue 
should come by taxing, not these absolute 
necessities, but the comparative luxuries.” 
The Democratic Senators are practically unani- 
mous in favor of an income tax amendment, and 
will fight vigorously to force its adoption. 

ss 


Other Matters of Interest. 


4 OUTH CAROLINA lost one of her most 
distinguished sons last Wednesday in the 
death of Gen. Matthew C. Butler, a major- 
general in the Confederate Army who afterwards 
Ulustrated the reunion of the sections by becoming 
a major-general in the United States Army in the 
Spanish-American War. General Butler, how- 
ever, was perhaps even more distinguished for 
his service in civil than in military life. A promi- 
nent figure in the political revolution in the Pal- 
metto State in 1876, he was elected to the United 
States Senate that year, in which body he served 
for eighteen years. Always interested in the de- 
velopment of the South, General Butler gave espe- 
cial attention to the good roads movement and did 
much to develop sentiment for better highways. 
He was 73 years old. 
& d 
Two distinguished literary men died last week 


—F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, and Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne, the English poet. Swin- 
burne was 72 years old, and is famous for the 
almost matchless melody of his verse. Much of 
his poetry is open to serious criticism from both 
a moral and a literary standpoint; but when, at 
his best, he was a master of musical effects un- 
equalled, perhaps, in his particular line. We are 
reprinting one of his beautiful lyrics on page 8. 
Another death of note is that of ex-Secretary of 
the Interior Hitchcock, who rendered the country 
good service by his prosecution of the land fraud 
cases. 
& 

The Missouri House of Representatives has 
voted to submit the Prohibition question to popu- 
lar vote next year. 

& 
In the Michigan elections a few days ago, the 





scienee for farmers’ wives and daughters. 


“drys” carried 19 of the 27 counties voting. 
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Two Acres Soy Beans and Peanuts Will 


Make You 2,000 


Pounds of Meat. 





Try a Two-Acre Patch as Mr. Moye Suggests—Other Rules for 
Cheap Pork—Don’t Overlook the Water Supply. 





OUBTLESS the recent “Hog 
Special” give nearly all the 
information to the novice 
necessary to successful hog raising, 
but I have observed that it is very 
easy to forget and that it is only 
when a proposition is iterated and 
reiterated that people profit much 
by what they read. Another word, 
therefore, may not be out of order. 


First, of All, Provide Water; Then 
Pasturage. 


For the best success one should 
have a pasture with running water 
in it for drinking and bathing pur- 
poses. Of course, this is sometimes 
impossible, then a well should be 
dug in the pasture. If one trusts 
to carrying water to even a few hogs 
a hundred yards or so, sometimes 
the hogs will be thirsty, and except 
right after a rain there will be no 
water to wallow in—which seems to 
be a necessity for hogs in warm 
weather and fly time. 

The better the grass and the more- 
clover, the less other feed the hogs 
will need to keep them growing, and 
a hog that is not adding to his 
stature daily is not paying for what 
he eats. 











Shorts to Supplement the Pasture. 

This pasture should be _ supple- 
mented by a daily ration of corn 
and some kind of slops—milk is 








shorts has been mixed is good. About 
a pint of shorts for each 3-months- 
old hog is about right. 

Besides the permanent pasture, 
pigs, at least, should have the run 
of a lot in which some young grass 
like crabgrass or billion-dollar grass 
grows, or collards or turnips or rape, 
I am trying rape this year. Last 
year my pigs ran in my cotton patch 
and did not appreciably injure the 
cotton. If hogs are confined in an 
enclosure without green substance, 
then turned in a cotton patch they 
will devour the cotton just as greed- 
ily as they would cabbage. 

Later I find sorghum cut and fed 
a profitable crop when it can be 
planted near the pasture. Soja beans 
make a good soiling crop. -Hogs are 
fond of them as soon as they will 
begin to blossom; at this stage of 
the plant they will eat practically all 
of it. Still they furnish more nutri- 
ment when the seed are about ripe. 
From my experience last year I think 
soja beans preferable to potatoes or 
peanuts, thougha combination of 
peanuts and soja beans is fine. 


Try Two Acres This Way. 

If the hogs are six months old, 
one acre in peanuts and soja beans 
should fatten a thousand pounds of 
meat. So if you want to fatten two 
thousand pounds of meat, plant two 
acres of soja beans in rows six feet 


best. Dishwater in which bran or;apart, planting the beans two in a 








hill a foot and a half apart, and 
plant Wilmington peanuts between 
the rows of beans. If you fertilize 
the beans and peanuts, these two 
acres may even do better than I sug- 
gest. Have a wire fence (32 inches 
high will answer) and fence off 
about what the hogs will eat in a 
week. Then move the fence and 
give them another week’s rations. 
The hogs will do beter if they can 
also have the run of your permanent 
pasture. These hogs will be ready 
to slaughter after one week’s con- 
finement upon corn, and the lard and 
meat will be firm and good. 
A. J. MOYE. 
Pitt Co., N. C. 





A POPULAR ERROR. 


Cramps Often Confused With Kidney 
Trouble. 


In the handling of live stock I do 
not know of a mistake so common 
among all classes of men, aside from 
the veterinarian, as the one con- 
nected with the common colic of 
the horse. Scarcely without exception 
when the horse is cramping from 
colic, he is thought to have some- 
thing the matter with his kidneys. 

Cramps in intestines from accum- 
ulation of gases or some irritating 
food cause him to stretch himself 
with the fore and hind feet wide 
apart. No doubt this gives some re- 
lief by tightening the muscles across 
the abdomen. It is not an indication 
of any fault with either the kidneys 
or the bladder. It is a physiological 
fact that spasm in the bowels acts 
reflexly upon the bladder, making 
this latter organ inoperative for the 
time being. The remedy in almost 
every case, is nitre, or some remedy 
directly to relieve the bladder or the 
kidneys. The correct remedy would 
be to give a purge to remove the ir- 





——_—_—_———= 
ritating substance from the bowels, 
and anodynes to relieve the pain, The 
bladder, except in long protracteq 
colic or inflammation of the bowels, 
will take care of itself. Diseases of 
the kidneys are quite rare in the 
horse, and when they do appear sgel- 
dom come with an acute attack. 

Remember, if the horse is rolling 
on the ground, getting up and lying 
down, bloated, and stretching himself 
out, the chances are a hundred to 
one that it is colic, or some other 
disease, and no fault whatever with 
the bladder, although his actions 
might indicate a distention of that 
organ, GEO. H. GLOVER, 

Colorado Agricultural College, 





DR. W. G. CHRISMAN, NORTH 
CAROLINA’S NEW VETERINA. 
RIAN. 


Dr. W. G. Chrisman has been 
appointed State Veteranian of 
North Carolina, succeeding Dr, 
Tait Butler. Dr. Chrisman is a 
young man, who has had notable sue- 
cess in his profession, and comes 
highly recommended. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia, 
and has for some time been connect- 
ed with the pure food work 
in that State. He is also said to 
have done excellent work in fighting 
the Texas fever tick, a work which 
is of pressing importance in this, as 
in all other Southern States. 





If all the cottonseed meal that is 
produced in the South could be fed 
to well-bred live-stock, the manure 
carefully saved and applied to the 
land, it would require no prophet to 
foretell the results. In a very few 
years the South would be one of the 
richest agricultural sections of the 
United States, with the productive 
power of every acre doubled.—Prof. 











as bad as another. 


same as his disc separator. 








A LITTLE TALK on DISCS 


We have often called attention to the fact that Tubular 
Cream Separators are entirely different from other cream 
separators, are in a different class, built on scientific principles; 
built to wear; built to skim clean; 
which means built without discs, and without the wabbling disc 
bowl, the difficulties in keeping the bowl in balance and the 
uncleanable, cream tainting features of the common disc bowl. 


The Universal Prestige of 
Tubular Separators 


built to give general satisfaction; 


is largely due to the entire absence of the objection- 
able features common to all disc separators, and this 
in connection with perfect mechanical construction, 
and exclusive conveniences found only in Tubular 
Separators, is sufficient reason for the sale of Tubu- 
lars so far exceeding those of any two competitors. 


IT’S THE NATURAL RESULT. 


’ We Have Made This Statement Often 


All ‘bucket bowl’ or ‘‘disc’’ separators built by our numer- 
ous competitors, old and new, are in the same class; have the 
same characteristics, whether good or bad, and one is just ahout 
Now comes our old “‘disky’? competitor and 
advertises a patent infringement suit against a catalogue house 
separator which has been built and sold for a number of years. 
Our old friend seems to have just discovered that we were right 
when we said the catalogue house disc separators were just the 
He now admits that the catalogue 


house separator is identical with his disky construction and asks 
the United States Circuit Court to make the other fellow stop 
building them and his agents stop selling them. 
is in bad straits; he has worked every scheme imaginable to bol- 
ster up the reputation of his very common “‘disc’’ machine, he 
has gone the limit in questionable advertising, he has employed a 
small army of salesmen to bluff the game through, and now he 
has had to ask the Court to help him out of his trouble. 
real trouble is that the farmer has found out what our disky friend 
now admits; the catalogue house separator is as good as the 
old disc separator and the farmer is wise enough to buy the one 
that he can buy the cheapest. Anybody can build a disc separator 
cheap, and if the farmer or dairyman is willing to endure the in- 
conveniences of a disc separator he should buy one that is sold 
Several of the new disc separators are more modern, 
more convenient, and more satisfactory than the much advertised 
“old original” and sell for half the price. 


cheap. 


friend needs help. 


If a farmer or dairyman appreciates convenience, safety, 
economy, durability, perfect skimming, easy running and freedom 
from repair bills he should buy a Tubular, and that is what 
most farmers are doing. For full information write for 


catalogue No. 283. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portland, Ore. 


Winnipeg, Can. 





Chicago, Ills. 


Our old friend 


The 


No wonder our old 











San Francisco, Cal. 
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Raising the 


Raise Only Calves From Good Cows and by Good Sires—How 
to Feed and Care for Them. 





By Felix Williams. 


NE of the greatest drawbacks 
sy to dairying is’ poor cows. 
AG Feed and care are very im- 
portant, but the best feed and care 
will not make a profitable animal out 
of a cow with a capacity to produce 
not more than 125 pounds of but- 
ter a year. 

The safest way to get a profitable 
herd of cows is to raise them. But 
it is not easy or inexpensive to raise 
a dairy caif. So I would advise that 
only calves from the most profitable 
cows be kept. A calf will inherit al- 
most every habit of its dam and its 
conformation will be very much the 
game, so unless a calf is very prom- 
ising I would not keep it if its dam 
has bad or objectionable habits or 
has short teats or other objectiona- 
ble points. 

Too much care cannot *be taken in 
glecting a bull to head the herd. He 
should come from a line of ancestors 
tht have done something. His im- 
mediate dam should have a model 
dairy form, and should show by ac- 
tual test that she is-worth some- 
thing. Do not mind paying a good 
price for the bull. Remember that he 
is half the herd. Then, when you 
have him, be sure to give him the 
right sort of feed and care. Do not 
let him run with the herd. That 
will ruin any bull. Be as careful 
with him as you would with your 
best cow. 


The Feeding of the Dairy Calf. 

The feeding of the dairy calf 
should begin even before it is born, 
so that it will come fully developed 
and strong and able to resist diseas- 
es. The cow should be dry six or 
eight weeks. If she is milked up to 
the time of calving, she will be giv- 
ing you what should be going to 
fully develop her young. The ideal 
feed for the dry cow is pea hay, oats 
and bran. We feed corn ensilage, 
pea hay, wheat bran and, until a few 
days before calving, some cottonseed 
Meal. We feed liberally until a day 
or two before calving. The first feed 
acow gets after calving is a mash 
made by scalding equal parts of bran 
aud whole oats in a clean bucket and 
fed as soon as cool enough to be 
eaten. 


The calf is allowed to have all the 
milk its wants as soon as it can be 
held up and let have it. It is allow- 
ed to nurse the cow until it is four 
or five days old, but is only let to 
the cow at “regular times, and is 
watched carefully to keep it from 
getting too much. A good rule is 
to let it have half the milk. Every 
Precaution should be taken to keep 
off even the least attack of disease. 
If the calf can be kept from disease 
until it is ten weeks old it is very 
easy to keep it well from then on, 
but each attack makes it more sus- 
ceptible to another. At five days old 
it is ready to be taken from its 
Mother. It pays to have a separate 
Stall for each calf, and a partition 
Should be so arranged that they can- 
Not suck each other’s ears. The stalls 


DAIRY TOOLS 


Churns, Butter Workers, Butter 
Moulds, Butter Paper, Railroad 
Shipping’ Cans, Milk Bottles (all 
sizes), Bottle Caps, Butter Color. 
The best and cheapest Separator on 
earth. Write for booklet. Dept. A. 








I, A. MADDEN, 


Dairy Calf. 


must be kept clean and free from 
dampness. A lattice floor can be 
made for each stall, to be put on 
top of plank or cement floor, the 
plank or cement floor to have a 
slant and a drip box or a manure 
gutter. This lattice floor can be 
raised and cleaned from under, but 
plenty of bedding must be used to 
make it comfortable. 


Teach the Oalf to Drink From a Pail. 
We use a feeder for a few days. 
It is far easier to teach a calf to 
take its milk from a pail after it has 
first learned to drink from a feeder. 
And the calf starts off much better, 
provided the feeder is kept perfectly 
clean. For ten days the calf should 
have warm milk from its own dam, 
four pounds at a feed twice per day. 
If the calf is very small, it should 
not have quite so much, three or 
three and a half pounds at a feed. 
A sprinkle of oats an bran should 
be put in a feed box before it as soon 
as it is put to itself, and it should be 
offered a little clean, bright hay, too. 
But be careful not to throw in so 
much that it will be mussed over. It 
should be trained to eat hay in large 
quantity, and if too much is given at 
one time it will not relish it the next 
time it is fed. At two weeks old the 
calf should be getting as grain feed 
equal parts by weight of unground 
corn and oats and bran. By this 
time the change to skimmed milk 
will have begun. It should take two 
weeks to get the calf entirely on 
skimmed milk, gradually diminish- 
ing whole milk and increasing skim- 
med milk. Care must be taken to 
have the skimmed milk warm—a 
therometer is as necessary in feed- 
ing calves as in butter making. 


Keep the Calf Thrifty, but Do Not 
Fatten It. 


The grain feeds should increase, 
but great care must be taken not to 
feed enough to fatten. It is equally 
as bad to have a calf too fat as too 
poor. Skimmed milk should be grad- 
ually increased until at four months 
old nine pounds at a feed is fed. By 
this time it should be getting all 
the corn ensilage and pea hay it will 
eat, and the whole oats and corn 
should begin to diminish gradually 
and the bran be increased. to 
take the place of it. At six months 
of age, corn and oats should be cut 
out and bran and cottonseed meal, 
or bran alone, be fed with pea hay 
and ensilage. Skimmed milk is fed 
until the calf is a yearling. A calf 
will not do well on a pasture until 
it is nine or ten months old, and then 
it is best to feed some grain unless 
pasture is very good. 

When the heifer is 17 months old 
and has grown well, she should be 
bred, and, if possible, given a place 
in the barn with the milking herd. 
If it is winter, she should have all 
the corn ensilage and hay she can be 
induced to eat, with just a little 
cottonseed meal and bran. If she is 
on good pasture, she will be all right 
on it alone until a few months be- 
fore calving, when it is best to be- 
gin feeding grain. 

This is the only time I would ad- 
vise feeding enough to fatten. I 
think it best to have her reasonbly 
fat by the time she calves. 


Five Things to be Avoided. 
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this fact. 
the supply can to the base. The 


It will 
didn’t investigate sooner. 







42 E. Maison Street 
Go 


Separators 


___ In skimming efficiency, simplicity, dura- 
bility and convenience, the new 1908- 
proved De Laval Cream Separators 
ten years abead of any other machine on the market to-day. Thirty 
years of experience, protecting patents, and the many valuable im- 
provements devised and perfected by the De Laval engineers in all 
parts of the world during the past three years, are rerponsible for 

Every feature of the De Laval has been im 


* its separate spindle is alone a triumph in seperator construction 
and must be seen to be fully appreciated. Then, there is the new 
one-piece ‘‘anti-splash”’ sanitary 
for skim-milk and cream receptacles, new frame des‘grs, and 

many other but less important improvements—all combining to 
make the De Laval as nearly ideal as a separator for farm and dziry 
use can be made. There is the proper size machine for every size 

4 dairy from the smallest to the largest, and no cow owner can afford *% 
to be without one of these improved machines. It will cost you 
nothing to see and examine the new De Laval, and right at your 

own home, too, if you will but say the word. Our new illustrated 

i ; catalog describing the De Laval improvements in detail is sent for 
the asking. Write us at once, and you will receive this interesting 
bock by first mail, with full information as to how you may have 

* a tree demonstration of the improved De Laval in your own home. * 

y you to do so, and your only regret will be that you 





THe DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 


TEN YEARS AHEAD |e 


ALL OTHER 
ream * 





1909 Im- 9 Bae 
are fully 


ved, from 


new centre-balanced bowl with * 


supply can, adjustable shelves 


173-177 Wittiam Street 
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unknown. They are: (1) Feeding 
too much; (2} feeding cold milk; 
(3) feeding from dirty buckets; (4) 
feeding irregularly, and (5) keepjng 
in foul, wet quarters. 
We take great pride in our calves, 
and it is not uncommon for one of 
our two-year-olds to produce more 
than a six- or eight-year-old dam that 
has had only ordinary care as a calf. 
Summing up the things that| 
should be done in properly raising a} 
dairy calf, I would say that they are: 
First, keeping the calf free from dis- 
ease, Second, feed with an object 
to make muscle and bone and devel- 
op a barrel. Third, teach the calf to 
be handled, and be kind and gentle 
with it always. 
Carroll Co., Ga. 








We Must Improve Our Pastures. 


The first requisite in the econom- 
ic production of beef is a good pas- 
ture, but we must break away from 
the time-honored practice of putting 
into pasture only the land on the 
farm that is too poor to grow a 
profitable crop of cotton or corn. It 
is just as absurd to expect cattle to 
make profitable gains when pastured 
on the poorest land as it would be 
to expect to grow profitable crops of 
cotton and corn on such land. 

We have in the South a number of 
farmers who are making money out 
of beef cattle, and all of them realize 
the absurdity of trying to grow the 
best grasses on the poorest land. 
Appreciating the fact that the cheap- 





est gain is made on pasture, we 


gain or 
during the pasture period. A great 
area of land that we regard as not 
profitable for cotton will grow 
grasses very satisfactorily and will 
make the very best of pastures or 








137_Whitehall'St., Atlanta, Ga, 





If a few things are avoided in car- 
ing for calves, disease will be almost | lands that will not naturally produce 


grow profitable forage crops. Other 





should, as far as possible, make the jf} 
conditions such that no check in YJ 
loss in weight will occur| 


grass satisfactorily may be built up 
rapidly by the use of restorative 
crops and manures, 

E. R. LLOYD. 


The 6. C. Safety Pregnator and Reliable Pregnator. 


~veminlp — 








Patent applied for 
For Barren Maresand Cows. 20 yrs. experience 
in the breeding business. and with all kisds of 


| Pregnators. Before you buy a pregnator write 
| for my free book, “Years of Successful Breed- 


ing.” Fullof valuable information on-Preg- 
nators, Care and Management of Stallions. 
Brood Mares and Co!ts, Barren Mares, Abor- 
tions, etc. Your choice of pregnatnrs$,. Ad- 
dress O. CRITTENDEN, Inventor, Ashland, O. 


Medai and Highest Award at the Jamestown Ex 
No spoiled ensilage in Economy Silos. Ab- 
solutely air-tight. Strong and simple in con- 
struction. Staves of seasoned white pine or 
cypress. Hoops of refined iron, forming per- 
fect ladder. Doors, simplest and_ tightest 
made ; quickly adjusted without hammer or 
wrench. 
Every silo easy to erect, and fully guaranteed. 
Write today for free illustrated catalogue 
with experiences of users. 
it 1 Economy Silo & Mfg. Co. 
Ne: Box 38M Frederick, Md. 














































as it should be 
needs very few 
repairs. 


Not only preserves and 
blackens the leather in 
a harness; it alsokeeps 
life inthe stitching. Use 
“Eureka” Oil and see how 
elastic harness thread be- 
comes and how well it re- 
sists wear. Ask your dealer 
for Eureka Harness Oil. 
STANDARD OIL GOMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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A Good Bull Was Worth $450 in 
One Season. 


The average farmer arid stock 
raiser will say that he cannot afford 
to buy high-priced bulls. I know a 
man who bought a pure bred bull— 
a good one—and in the first crop of 
calves there were fifty steers. These 
steers were out of native cows that 
cost the owner from seven to ten 
dollars per head. The steers at an 
average age of 18 months were sold 
to a feeder for $19.50 per head. In 
the same lot the feeder had several 
scrub steers of about the same age 
and size that had been bought for 
$10.50 per head. I asked the feeder 
if he considered the  better-bred 
steers worth $9 per head more than 
the scrubs, and he replied that he 
did. If that be true, the good blood 
in the bull was worth $450 in his 
first crop of calves. 

B. R. LLOYD. 





Ropy Milk. 


I have two cows in field where 
they get peas, cottonseed and 
fodder. I notice in bottom of 
milk vessel after the milk stands 
until it goes to change to clab- 
ber, there is about a half cupful 
of the milk that is ropy or 
stringy. The milk is not this 
way till just before it begins to 
turn, and after it turns to clab- 
ber it looks all right Please tell 
me what ails the milk and’ 


greatly oblige, W.D 
Glenn, S. C. 
Editorial Answer: Ropiness in 


milk is a condition due to faulty 
handling after it comes from the cow 
rather than to any abnormal condi- 
tion gf the cow or to the feed she is 
receiving. It is due to bacteriological 
action. First,see that the cow is clean 
and that milker does his work in 
such a manner-as to prevent contami- 








nation as nearly as it is practicable. 
Thoronghly wash vessels in tepid wa- 
ter, then in hot water with soap and 
scald with boiling water and expose 
to sunshine. See that the place 
where the milk is kept is fresh and 
sweet. This condition probably does 
not render the milk unfit for use, but 
its use would be more satisfactory 
and agreeable if the germs which 
cause the trouble were kept out. 





The Johnston Oounty Alliance. 


The Johnston County Alliance met 
in regular session at Smithfield April 
10, 1909. The regular business of 
the Alliance was transaeted, after 
which subjects of importance were 
discussed by the brethren. Reports 
show that the Alliance is in good 
shape in the county and the indica- 
tions are that the Order will be much 
stronger in the near future. We 
hope at our meeting in July to Haye 
a large crowd present as there will 
be business of great importance to 
attend to. 

H. C. WILLIAMS, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Beasley, N. C. 





Tommy—-Where have you _ been, 
Willie? 

Willie—Been fishin’. 
Tommy—Catch anything? 
Willie—Not yet; but I will when I 
get home. 





Slighted work and half-done tasks 
are sins.—Emerson. 

















HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 








Werner 
ares 


43rd Street, Just West of Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ROOMS ELEGANTLY FURNISHED 


One Dollara Day 
Dollar and a Half Up with Bath. 





MORRIS NEWGOLD, Proprietor. 














AND IRON rENCES 


Selwyn Farm Thorgughbred 


Headed hy the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 8D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless LongfeNow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955. 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955: Berryton 
ae 72946, and Premier Longfellow's Rival 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices, 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southdown Sheep 


ESSEX PIGS, ANGUS CATTLE. 


A nice lot of Lambs and Pigs for shipment in 
May, June and July. One extra nice 2-year- 
old Bull; one registered 6-year old Cow. Prices 
reasonable quality cunsidered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoyille, N. C. 


Poland China Hogs . 
SHORT HORN CATTLE, RED PIT GAMES. 
Eggs 30 $3.50; large Pekin Duck Eggs, 13 for 
$1.25; 26 for $2.25, and Fancy Poultry. Guar- 
antee good quality and safe arrival. 

TUGGLE BROS.. 
Brush Creek, Tenn. 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of Fox-hound 
Pups +. 50 to $10.00 each. 

B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 ppeeet 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 broke Fox- hounds. 

J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 














'“BREEDERS' 
__ DIRECTORY” 

















Gentlemen :— 


pectations. 


gressive,’’ for I consider it the best 


known. 





Very respectfully, 


Does Advertising Pay? 


Publishers The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


I must confess, I did not expect very many orders from my adver. 
tisement on account of its small space and the fact that it only appeared 
one time, but I want to tell you that it has wonderfully surpassed my ex- 

Up to the present date I could easily have sold $500.00 worth 
of pigs when the advertisement only cost me sixty-three (63) cents. 
to my profund regret, the demand has proved greater than the supply. 
Orders came in so rapidly that I sold out in one week. 
mend your paper,—not only to Farmers, but to all who care to be ‘‘pro- 


Thanking you for past courtesies, I am, 
Mrs. G. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


Jeffress, Va., March 25, 1909. 


But, 
I heartily recom- 


advertising medium I have ever 














W E 


herd. If you are interested wr ite 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole attention te the production of the greatest Berkshire type 


DO 





Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 
buy, or experience develop in ei} and English bred Berkshires. 

“LORD PREMIER OF BLUE RIDGE,”’ 108555, the 

The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms. Asheville, N. ©, 


reatest living boar. heads our 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle..and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C.° 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 


Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 




















Now ready for distributic: 
REASONABLE PRICE». 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Now its the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don't be late! Our 
army List is yours for the asking. 

Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale, Coenianeenes solicited. 
s. STANBERY & SONS, 
Seusert. Cocke County, Tenn. 


Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM N C. 


A MOST SPLENDID Small Jack 


FOR SALE 
(Spanish). Well broke. Will deliver him 
anywhere - North Carolina or South Caro- 
ina for 
R. H. W. BARKER, 
R. F. D. No, 2, Stanly, N.C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 


of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Weods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia 


























New list just 
Ogs all oxes— out, of all 
kinds of Dogs, 
especially Fox- menere. peed Bitches, broke 
Dogs and Pups. Fox C 
E. F. WILMOTE Shelbyville, Ky. 








Raleigh Ma‘ble Works 
COOPER BROS., 
RALEIGH, - - <- - J 


N. C. 
Catalogue Free, We Pay the Freight. 


25 Grade Southdown Ewes | 


FOR ake 


Also 10 Buck Lambs. G. T. TYSON, 
Route 1, Guecnville N.C. 





at-home stock for sale. Gome to see me, or 
| write your wants. . S&S. WRIGHT, 
Sykes, Tenn. 





ES. WRIGHT'S Poland Chinas 





Registered Duroc Jerseys. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 


The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
ehampion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 








Jersey Calves at Auction 


Great Overflow of High-bred Jersey 
Males and Females at Auction, 
Greensboro,. N. C., May 4, 1909. 


My barn is now full of Jersey Cows, and Iam 
for the first time offering Heifers from the 
great Bull Trevarth's General: he by Gen- 
eral Marigold, out of Trevarth’s Puritan 
General Marigold by Major Polo, out of Mary 
Idagold, test 23 pounds of butter in seven days 
asa3-year old. Major Polo by Glynllyn Boy 
out of Massey Polo, the butter queen of the 
Jersey race. Miiked in seven days 3 pounds 
of milk that made 30 lbs. 6% ounces of butter. 


Cows sired by this famous bull are now milk- 


ing in my herd, and every one are No. 1 cows. 
Sale begins at 1 o’clock,P. M. Bids by mail 
will be placed in the hands of competent men 
and treated with utmost fairness. For par- 
ticulars, address JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

At Roberts & Harmon's Stables, No. 116 8. 
Davie St., formerly Vanstory’s Stables, later 
Benny Bros. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST KEGISTERED—~ 


Standard Bred g@ Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey r_ Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Dogs = 2 % 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
-and Eggs in season, adgress OPEN VIEW 
8, bt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly. N. C. 


ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS. 


To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. = or = 
for prices and booklet. 


Rose Dailie Stock Farms 
JEFFERSONTON, V 


Duroc leciey Pigs 


Of all ages, ready to ship. Win quote special 
low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 
Boars a specialty. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 


. M. WHITAKER «& CO., Mulberry, Ten Tenn. 


Melville Farm. 


Jersey Cattle and Shropshire Sheep- 














faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. H.W. WATBON, 
Petersburg. Va. 





|R. W. SCOTT, 


A few choice Bull Calves by Eminent of Mel- 
ville, and Buck Lambs for July delivery. 


Haw River, N. C. 


Thursday 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








es d for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
Rocky Point. N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 








WHAT THE R. L. ©. ASSOCIATION 
STANDS FOR. 





Fraternal Assistance and Association 
Better Service and a Wider Field 
of Usefulness. 


Dear Bro, Pearsall: The first re- 
quisite for success in our organization 
igs that we have work to accomplish. 
No organization can succeed without 
this, Our purpose, my friends, is high 
and noble. Beginning only a few 
years ago, our little band has grown 
to an army of more than 39,000 de- 
voted men and women who make 
their daily rounds to the homes of 
upwards of fifteen millions of people, 
spreading the news of the world, and 
uplifting the life of the rural com- 
munities. 

In the performance of our duties, 


it is true, we earn our daily bread, 
put above and beyond this, we have a 
We, as rural let- 
buildin up the 
waste places, shedding light in the 
darkness and bringing pleasure, hap- 
piness, and enlightenment to millions 


grander purpose. 
ter carriers, are 


ofour fellow countrymen. 


It is through the work of our sys- 
tem that country life is being brought 
into eloser touch with the outside 
world. No longer isolated from his 
fellows, the farmer takes renewed 
pleasure in beautifying his home and 
making it attractive, and wherever 
our boys go we see the country-side 


assume a more inviting aspect. 
Nor is this all. 


thoroughfares. 


Our band is growing in strength 
Our work is too 
grand to be carried on in a slip-shod 
Every carrier should be- 
come a member of some county as- 
sociation and help bear the burden, 
I rather deem it a 


and importance. 


manner. 


if burden it be. 
pleasure. 


The question 


that is easily answered. 


its members. 


Members, and we should 


common perplexities, 


the members. 


Servants. 


It was at the de- 
mand of our organization that the 
movement for better roads was in- 
augurated, and from all over the 
Union we hear the cry for improved 


sometimes arises, 
“What is organization for?’ Well, 
You very 
well know that the Department sanc- 
tions no organization unless it has 
for its objects the doing of those 
things that will result in better ser- 
vice, or the fraternal welfare of all 
We have for our ob- 
ject the fraternal welfare of the 
use the 
word ‘fraternal’ in its most signifi- 
cant sense; in the sense that we are 
hot only brothers in the service, but 
brothers in life—-in a common occu- 
pation, with common interests, with 
and working 
under the same conditions in gen- 
eral. Then we are organized to seek 
improvement in the condition of al] 
This does not mean 
that we are to clamor for an increase 
in salary, as some might suppose, but 
We seek to instruct each other by ex- 
changing views on matters pertain- 
ing to our duties, by being polite 
and kind- to our patrons, and seeking 
to increase our efficiency as public 
Then, we are to co-operate 
with the Department for the advance 








ment of the free delivery service. In 
the work of co-operating with the De- 
partment we have gained the confi- 
dence of the officials to the extent 
of having with us in our conventions 
—_—_—_—_— 
$30 HAY PRESSES sold on 5 days’ trial. Satis- 
faction ou ar anteed, Write for bo klet. 
ca Sy ATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atlanta, 6a. 





For See. - 
ers and 
Riverside 1 Pari k, 


"€ few w thoroughbeed Jersey tHe 


Morganton, N.C, 


ung Bulis, all Biltmore stock. 


(both State and National) represen- | 
tatives from the Department. 

With best wishes for all the car- 
riers, The Progresive Farmer (the 
best agricultural newspaper in the 
Union), and all, 

Sinoerely, 
J. M. BALLARD. 

Newton, N, C. 





(Bro. Ballard is a ‘‘wheel-horse,”’ 
and his letters are always gladly re- 
ceived. He has pinned his faith to 
the organizations of State and Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers, and his 
faith and works always go in unison. 
We truly hope every carrier that 
reads our State Organ will both read 
and re-read his article. And it won’t 
hurt our. patrons to read it and ask 
their carriers that have not joined the 
“procession”? why they are not mem- 
bers of their State Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association.—E. D. Pearsall.) 





An Alliance Revival in O14 Johnston. 


Bro. H. M. Cates, lecturer for the 
State Farmers’ Alliance, has just 
closed a lecturing trip in Johnston, 
where he has done much good. He 
organized one new sub and strength- 
ened the old ones. Brother Cates is 
an up-to-date farmer and a fluent 
speaker and can capture almost any 
crowd, I wish that every farmer in 
the State could hear him speak. I 
think that they would feel that they 
were made better farmers. 
H. C. WILLIAMS. 
Beasley, N. C. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE SPECIAL RATES 


VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 








$7.05.—Raleigh to Charlotte, N. C., and re- 
turn, account meeting Grand Ledge of 
North Carolina, I. O. O. F. Tickets on sale 
May 8th to 1lith, inclusive, with final re- 
turn limit May 17th. 

$19.60,—Raleigh to Louisville, Ky., and re” 
turao, account Southern Baptist Conven™ 
tion. Tickets on sale May 10th. to 13th. 
with return limit May 22nd. Extension 
can be secured until June 9th. 


$ ‘9.60.—Raleigh, N. C., to Louisville. Ky., 
and return, account. of Annual Session 
Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine. Tickets on sale June 5, 6 and 
ith, with final return limit June 17th. 

$8.35 —Raleigh to Asheville, N. C., and re- 
turn, account National Association T. P. 
A. of America. Tickets on sale May @th. 
29th and 30th. with final return Hmit 80 
days from date of sale. 

For further information as to schedules. 
Pullman accommodations, and rates from 
other points, apply to the undersigned. 

W. H. TAYLOE, R. H. DEBUTTS, 

Gen’! Pass. Agt., Travl'g Pass. Agt., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 

J. O. JONES, 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, RALEIGH, N. C 


SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.-~Account Southern Elec- 
trical and Industrial Exposition, Apri! 
12th-24th. Round trip from Raleigh, $19 60: 
Chrarlotte, $16.45; Wilmington, $22.75, and 
on same basis from other points. Tickets 
sold April 11th, 12th, 19th and 20th, final re- 
turn limit April 26th, route via Richmond 
andc, & O. Ry. 


sear GE S. C.—Account Omar Temple 

A. A, O. N. M. S.. April 22d. Round trip 

from Raleigh $9.8; same baais from other 

points. Tickets sold April Ziat and 22nd, 
final return limit April 23rd. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, May 13th-20th. Round trip from 
Raleigh $19 60; Wilmington $22.75. Tickets 
to be sold 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, final return 
limit March 22nd. Extension can be se- 
cured until June 9th. 


CHARLOTTE, N C.—Grand 





e I. O. O. F, 


trip from Raleigh @®; Durham $8.06; 
Weldom! $11.06; on $7. 5; Hender- 
son $8.05. Tickets will sold May 8th to 
11th, final return limit y 17th. 


For further information apply to Seaboard 
Ticket Agent, or address the undersigned. 


©. H. GATTIS, 


District Pass. Agt., RALEIGH, N. C. 





FOR SALE 
Bee Keepers’ Supplies. Eggs from my best 
strain layers, Silver Laced Wyandotte and S. 
C. Brown Leghorn. A card will bring my 
Catalogue. N. V. LONG, 
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TO THE MAN WITH THE READING HABIT 


If doing a thing better than the other fellow does it, is worth while—then 
it is worth your while to read high-class books, particularly those which will 


benefit you in your chosen field. 


The successful farmer who really makes progress and gets ahead is the one 
who reads, studies and thinks for himself, and does not wait for others to do it 
for him. It is most essential that you form the habit of reading if you desire to 


keep abreast of the times. 


Herewith we present a partial list of the newest and best books treating on 
every phase of rural life. All of these have been written by the most eminent 
authorities on their respective subjects, in plain language, and are quite easily 
understood; in many cases they have been especially prepared for self-instruction. 

For descriptions we would refer you to our 36-page catalog which will be 


mailed free on application. 


General Farm Gooks 


Farm Appliances ......... 
Fences, Gates and Bridges 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors, 

son and IO 56 beh ésoctivrivasscecaces 
few Crops Feed, Samuel Johnson. 






Agricauiture Through _the eee ge | aa 
a Garden, Jackson and a’ 


Cereals in America, Thos. F, Hust. 
Farm Grasses of the U 8, W. J. Spillman. 100 
Clovers jae How to Grow Them, Thomas 


WaseNeestcsnktessebesans ssabeeegrens a 1.00 
Rural School ake tyre: ©. W. Davis.... 1.00 
The Book of A D. Coburn......... 2.00 


‘ren Acres Enough, I. P. Roberts............ 1.00 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard, Henry Stewart ............cscccee 1.00 


Fumigating Methods, Willis G. Johnson.... 1.00 
vo and Fiber Crops in America, Thos. LTS 


aw 
Soils, C. W. Burkett.. 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Thomas Shaw 
Fungi aggl Fungicides, Clarence M. Weed. 
How Crops Grow, Samuel W. Johnson.. 
Spraying Crops, C. M. Weed . 
Talks on Manures, Joseph Harri 
Trrigation Farming, Tl. M. Wilcox. 
Land Draining, M. Miles................. 
Bookkeeping for Farmers, T. C. Atkeso: 





ae 
















add et sl od a 
RSSSSSSER 


reaper Crop Books 


Po a RD a eee rere errr 
Asparagus, F. M. Hexamer .............0++ 
a. and How to ‘Grew Them, iad 
Book ‘of PS Ae eee 
Book of Wheat, P._T. a 

Bean Culture, G. Is Borer. 


‘ % 


- Soper 
Busse By 





ow lt: | ee ee 
Manual of Corn Judging, A. D. Sham 
American Sugar Industry, Herbert Msc. 2 150 
Mushrooms, and How to Grow Them, 
WEE SURMOUNT ocscdakessnssces iesecessacescs OR 


$33 


The New Onion Culture, T. Greiner ....... . 
The Peanut Plant, B. W. en cee Wesseses 
Ginseng, wg G@.. Waing:2553-.... 
The Book of Corn, Herbert Myrick 
The Hop, Herbert Myrick.......... 
La ee rae 


CO. cccccccccces 






Resessass 


Tobacco Culture ...........05 
Tobacco Leaf, Killebrew ae sore . 
Tomato Culture, 7 A Tracy...... ccoccece ° 
Broom-Corn and Brooms........ccesssceeees 

The New Rhubarb "Odvars % BE. Morse.... « 


Haasan 
a 





isis Si 


Vegetable Gardening 


Gardening for Pleasure, Peter Henderson...$1.50 
Insects hs — pg to Vegetables, F. H. 


Ohitt 
Market “Gardening and Varm Notes, B. 


oneccrcceccccccccsesccereceseee eves L 


Gardening for Profit, Peter Henderson...... 1.50 
Garden — for Young and Old, Joseph a 

RUEED “AakaGabesesddcakicevedacrciecsbeccsoces au 
Southern Gardeners’ Practical Manual, J. 
ewma: 


. MT. ccccecccecccccccccccccccceccccccce 1.00 


Floricultural Books 


The Ohrysanthemum, A. Herrington........ .50 
Parsons on the Rose, S. B. Parsons 1.00 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants, 6 180 


pO SRE Sr ee ren 
Home Floricuitare, Eben E. Rexford........ 1.00 








Greenhouse Construction, L. R. Taft........ 1.50 
Greenhouse Management, L. R. Taft........ 1.50 
Propagation of Plants, A. 8, Fuller........ 1.50 
Practical Floriculture, Peter Henderson.... 1,50 


For the Fruit Grower 


Feld Bay on Apple Culture, L. H. % 
Cider Makers’ Handbook, 7 <M. Trowbridge. 100 
Cranberry Culture, J. J. White.............. 1.00 
American Fruit Culturist, J. F Thee 
net 2. 
Gus 3 Fruits and Their Caltare, H. a 


Bhd “WORM vidi covivesisecgecevsscensscwseve We 
Choriton’s "Grape Growers’ "Guide, Witiiam 

GHOTHON soe cccceccvccccccsoccccocsescccsess 15 
Flume and Plum Opitege, F. A. Waugh.. 2 150 

he Fruit Garden, P. Barry .....csccsceesees 1.50 


Peach Culture, J. Alex Fulton. o00se6 
Grape Culturist, A. S. Fuller ..... 
Dwarf Fruit Trees, F. A. “Wise 
Nut Culturist, A. S. Fuller ........ 
Quince Culture, W. W. Meech 
Strawberry Culfurist, A. S. Fuller.. 
Insects and Insecticides, C. M. Weed.. awe 
Pear Culture for Profit, P. T. Quinn....... . 
—— Fruit Culture, 8. T. faynard.... 
Small Fruit Culturist, A. S. Fuller.......... 
Systematic Pomology, F. A. Waugh.... ° 
Propagation of Plants, A. S. Fuller.......... 
American. Grape Growing ya Wine Mak- 
ing, George Husmann ....ccccccccesereres 










Boer pe, pee 
S SsssssRsssss 


Ornamental Gardening and Forestry Books 


Forest Planting, H. Nicholas Jarchow...... 1.50 

par ae ond Gardening for Americans, Elias 

Hedges, Windbreaks. Shelters “and Live 
ences, H. P. Powell ........ phases savecs: ae 


Landscape Gardening, F. A. Waugh........ ° 

Beautifying Country Homes, Weiden- 
WR: - Sccccccvetsnescesesrsicccs dencsecceccecel.00 

Practical Worestéy, ‘. S. Fuller ..ccccccccces 1.50 


Horse, Cattle, Sheep and Swine Books 


Dairyman’s Manual, H. Stewart............ +» 1.50 
yee Ba anres bw Live Stock, Wilcox 
and S 4.50 


Practical Dairy Bacteriology, H. W. secon 13 
Profitable Dairying, O. L. Peck........ss00+ ee 

Diseases of Swine, Dr R. A. Craig..... eccccce 6 
Feeding Farm Animals, Thos. Shaw ....... 2.00 
Swine Husbandry, F. D. Co 


. The Saddle Horse........cse.cesseee : 


Study of Breeds, Thomas Shaw .. 





New Egg H. H. Stoddar 


poesase eases $1.00 
Turkeys ‘ud Hh How to Grow —" Herbert 

EE ‘Kaabocsscuebens ecévcncigncesecds cadens 
Making Poultry Pay, Edwin ©. Powell.. 1.00 
equaes fur Pront, Rive & Cox...........000 e at 
a iwmutrs Foecding ard Pettentog nasesngesehoue ai) 


Key to_ Profitable Stock _Feedine, Her- 
Dert Myrick ...1......csscocceccccecce setinae .* 

Clean Milk, S. D. Belch 

Testing Milk, Modern Methods of, L L. 








Van Slyke ........ccccscecscscceccececcceesseee 0D 
First Lessons in Dairying, H. E., Van | 

WOCMAT . oo ccce sc cescccncgrcceccccescccces et .50 
Animal Breeding. Thomas Shaw .......-..-. 1.50 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers, Henry 

Wm. Herbert ........cccesses sa 1.50 
Home Pork Making, A. W. Fuiton ee -50 
American Merino, Stephen Powers 1.50 
Shepherd’s Manual, Henry Stewart. 1.00 


Poultry Architecture, G. B. Fiske........0... 50 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft, - B. 


Fiske  ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccocccece 50 
New Bee Keeping, Quimby’s, te "é “Root. 1.03 
Profits in Poultry ......--+-s+es cocccccccccccccs 1.00 


The een Sg 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















Biscoe, N. C. 


FARMS 


AND TIMBER 


LANDS 


CHASE CITY. MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 


IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 





THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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Where to Buy Best 
Poultry and Eggs. 














EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 
at Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. O. 


HATCHING EGGS AT ONE-THIRD OFF 
AFTER APRIL 26TH. 


Our White Wyandotte yards are headed by 
King Cotton, a magnificent bird, blocky and 
snow-white, and his mate, Snowflake, a good 
match for the King, but half pound lighter. 
Eges $1.50 for 15, less one-third. 

King Brownlie and his son, Premier Brownie, 
rule the Brown Leghorn yards. The King cap- 
tured a first prize as Cockerel, and last Jan- 
uary another first at Charlotte. Eggs $1.25 for 
16, less one-third. 








Our S. C. Rhode Island Reds are the best 
layers we have ever heard of. Can’t spare 
many of their eggs, and can't take less than 
$1.50 for 15 eggs. 

_Tomate and Sweet Potato Plants now ready. 


The Wakefield Farms, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
EGGS Bowling Green, Ky. Making a clean 
sweep at the two latter including 6 


silver cups. Eggs $2 per 16, $3.50 per 30. 
J. O. NORTON, 
East STATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SNOW FLAKE STRAIN 


—_—O kF-——_ 


S. C. White Leghorns 


None better. Eggs 41.00 to $8.00 per sixteen. 


oO. L. HIGBEE, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Black Langshans Exclusively 


Extra good layers. Eggs per setting of 13 
$8; Cocks full grown $2; Hens each $1.50; trio 
or 


Bay View Truck and Poultry Farm, 
Box 164, MOREHEAD CITY,-N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds and Brown 

Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30 eggs. Cir- 

cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tamkins and Cushman Strain. Eggs, 
choice pens, $1.50 per 15; yard, $1.00. 


MRS. EDMUND MEANLEY, - TOANO, VA. 


18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 


Eges $1.00 per sittirg. Catalogue free. 
J.T. YODER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1. 


Rese Comb Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs trom exhibition stock, $2.00 per 15; fine 
utility, $1.00 trios $ up. 
Ag’t Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 


S. P. LOCKHART, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Business Hen Farm. 


Single Comt Rhode Island Reds. Eggs $1.00 
to $2.00 per 16. ROBT. S. TAYLOR, Prop., 
Box 211, Mt. Olive, N. ©. 





From Norton's Blue Bibbon Strains 
of S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
and Barred Rocks, Winners of 52 
Blue Ribbons at the leading South- 
ern Shows 1908, including Tennessee 
State Fair, Alabama State Fair, and 


























ATCHING EGGS§ from our— 
Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lory Black Langshans, 10c. each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 

Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


Meadew Farm Barred Plymouth Rock 
FOR HATCHING fhe balance of season 


at 75c. for 13. 
W. M. MELLON, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Mooresville, N. C. 


S. C. Brown Leghorns of Quality. 


Few choice Pullets for sale at $2 each. Eggs 
from choice mating at $1.60 for 15. 


J. C. WILLIAMS, Sanford, N. C. 


ID NG 
Old Customers Pleased, “2 2U YING 
Eq@es trom high-scoring Rose Comb R. I. Reds, 
White and Silver Laced Wyandottes, Barred 
Rocks and Buff Orainetons. at $1.25 per 16. 
MUMFORD'S TRY FARM, Morganton, WN. C. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs 


$1.60 per 15. Silvers this year exclusively, and 
fine ones, 

















THE POULTRY YARD 





Where to Buy 
Poultry and Eggs. 








GhAe Care of the 


iv) HEN the chicks are hatched 
\ " i allow them to remain in the 
LYV nest for at least twenty-four 
hours after breaking out of the shell, 
then transfer the hen and her brood 
to the coop, placing not more than 
fifteen with a hen. 

If two or more hens were set at 
the same time and the clutches are 
not large, the chicks can be given to 
one mother and the remaining hens 
re-set. If you should re-set any hens, 
however, especial care must be taken 
that they are kept free from lice and 
that they get plenty of feed and wa- 
ter, or else at the end of six weeks 
they will be very much debilitated 
and will not be able to care for the 
chicks. Hens should never be re-set 
in extremely warm weather as they 
are likely to die on the nest or to 
leave it before the second hatch is 
due, 

The first feed should be rolled oats 
or stale wheat bread moistened with 
milk and squeezed dry. Follow this 
for a week, when the feed may con- 
sist of rolled oats alternated with 
cracked wheat, or of grains ground 
and scalded. This feed should con- 
tain all the elements for growth, as 
will the three most easily procured 
by the farmer,—ground corn, wheat 
middlings, and ground oats (sifted 
so as to remove the hulls), equal 
parts, with a small quantity of 
sweet, ground bone. Scald this mix- 
ture with hot water or milk, so as to 
let it steam-cook as much as possible. 
Do not use any more hot water or 
milk than is sufficient to make the 
mess crumbly. Never feed sloppy or 
sour food. 


It Pays to Feed Regularly. 


There is nothing like having a sys- 
tem and regular hours for feeding, 
and always feed at that time. The 
first feed should be given as early 
as possible, say 6 o’clock a. m., the 
second at 10 a. m., the third at 2 
p. m., and the fourth at 6 p. m. A 
little finely chopped onion tops is an 
excellent feed to give every other day 
for the first four weeks. When the 
chicks are five weeks old, then three 
feeds a day will be sufficient, but of 
course the quantity must be increas- 
ed at each feed. The night feed may 
be of whole wheat. Occasionally 
with the soft feed mix a little finely 
ground charcoal. Grit is a very im- 
portant item also and should be 
within reach of them at all times. 


The morning feed of rolled oats 
may be discontinued after the fourth 
week and the scalded feed substi-, 
tuted. Always feed on a clean board 
or pan, which should be washed 
clean every few days. <A good feed- 
ing board can be made by taking a 
piece of plank four inches wide by 
eighteen inches long, nail around the 
sides and ends_ pieces of lath, let- 
ting them extend above the top side 
of board about half an inch. This 
prevents the chicks from scratching 
the food off. Feed at one time only 
what will be eaten, say in ten min- 
utes. If any should be left over, take 
it away and put it in the slop for 
pigs. Give clean water twice a day, 
‘and if the weather is warm, three 
times, and keep it out of the sun. 


The Importance of Cleanliness. 


Cleanliness is a very important 
item. Keep the coop clean from 





Frequent and Regular Feeding With a Balanced Ration, Olean- 
liness, Fresh Water and Grit Are All Necessary. 


Young Chicks. 


be greased on the head and neck, un- 
der the wings, under and over the 
vent, at least once each week until 
they are weaned, and the hen should 


der as often. 
After the chicks are eight weeks 
old, they can be fed whole wheat 
most of the time, but oats, wheat 
and cracked corn fed alternately are 
better. Corn should be fed sparingly, 
as it is deficient in bone and muscle 
development and is too fattening. 
We must feed for growth rather 
than fat. 
When the chicks are weaned the 
cockerelg should be placed by them- 
selves, and all those not intended as 
breeders should be marketed as soon 
as possible. If the sexes are not sep- 
arated, neither will make satisfactory 
growth, and that is what we are 
after. 
When the pullets are three months 
old, if they are out on range, then 
feed can be given more sparingly, 
for they should be able to gather at 
least half their food. The morning 
feed can be wheat, oats, or cracked 
corn, and just enough to take off 
the sharp edge of their appetite. This 
will send them out foraging for bugs, 
seeds, etc., and exercise is the most 
important consideration of all. 
The night feed (I do not feed at 
noon) should be all they will eat, 
and consist of any of the grains men- 
tioned above. Beef scraps, bone meal, 
charcoal and grit should be where 
they have access to them at all times, 
but so arranged that grown fowls 
cannot get them, or they will not let 
the chicks get their share. 

BE. G. WARDIN. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





GET READY FOR HOT WEATHER. 


Now is the Time to Whitewash and 
Clean Up—Begin War On the 
Lice and Mites at Once. 


Be on your guard, Mr. or Madam 
Poultry-Raiser, the hot weather will 


mites, creatures of filth,- will multi- 
ply as fast, if not faster, than the 
grass in the fields. Don’t wait till 
then to do your whitewashing and 
cleaning. Do it weekly, the inside 
of houses and brood coops, at least. 
If you can’t find time to use a white- 
wash brush, just mix your lime, not 
forgetting a little carbolic acid, 
take an old tomato can and throw it 
high up on the wall and let it run 
down the sides. This is better than 
no whitewash at all. Then, if you 
use hens for incubating, when the 
hatch is over remove the nest, nest- 
ing material and all, pour a table- 
spoonful of kerosene over it, apply a 
match and turn the nest over. This 
will not burn in a flame, but smoke 
and kill every living thing that may 
be in it. When the material is con- 
sumed you have a nice clean box 
ready to prepare for another broody 
hen. A few moth balls sewed in 
pieces of cloth, dropped into the 
nest will, in a large measure, keep 
down lice and mites. 

UNCLE JO. 





It is not to taste sweet things, but 
to do noble and true things, and 
vindicate himself under God’s Heav- 
en as a god-made Man that the poor- 





droppings and the hen and chicks 





GEO. M. DAVIS, Clinton, S. C. 


free from vermin. The chicks should 





est son of Adam dimly longs.—Car- 
lyle. 


be dusted with some good lice pow-| $1 


be here after a little and lice and|U 








Page Valley Poultry Farm 


Has a grand lot of breeding birds 
and will fill your orders with fertiic 
eggs at the following prices: 
“ 5 S.C. W. or Brown Leghorn Eggs 
if 90c.; 30 eggs $1.50; 15 R. C. Brown or 
S. C. Buff Leghorn Eggs @1; 30 eggs 
$1.75: 15 R. or S.C. Black Minoreasor A nconas, 
$1.25; 30 eggs $2; 15 Buff Orpingtons, R. |. Reds 
White Buff, S. Lace or Partridge Wyandottes, 
$1.15; 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 30 eges 
80, or $ per 100. Order from this ad. and 
get my handsome catalogue of 25 varieties 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eggs $1.25, 
Some stock forsale. Also Duroc Red Swine 


C. L. SHENK, Luray, Va, 


Eggs for Hatching 











From heavy laying strains of Barred, Buf 
and White Plymouth Rocks, White and Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, S. C. White and 


Bro Leghorns Black Minorcas, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Wost elvigh, N. ¢. 


B 
MAMMOTH fronzemancer® 


bs 
BUFF Wyandotte 


M 
GEESE Siemunoeh | Bhnnd cast 


GUINEAS African White. 


Purple (very rare), 
Jno. C. Fowke, -: Baldock, S.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, 
for 60, % for 100. Will exchange Eggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 

OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


The Single Comb Buff Orpington i 


As & general-purpose fowl, is unexcelled. They 
grow fast, lay well, and as a table fowl are ex- 
ceptionally fine flayored. 

ORPINGTON PouurRy YARDS, Cameron, WN. C. 


Prices Reduced One-half REMAINDER 
EGGS from my first prizewinning R. CO. 
Rhode Island Reds $1.25 per 15. Stock for sale, 
Catalog free. MRS. J. C. DEATON, 
Landis, N.C, 


Greene’s Brown Leghorns 


Still lead. Can spare a few settings of Eggs 

at $1.60 per 15. Just as cheap to start right. 
JNO. P. GREENE, 

Charlotte, N.C. 


Mammoth Broaze Turkey Eggs, *%, 


S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs $2 for 15. All first 

prize winners at Charlotte show. 

RS. C. ERNEST MOORE, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


B.P. Rock Eggs For Hatching 


m carefully selected ‘Ringlet” strain 
prolific layers, $1.00 per 15; $1.75 per 380. 
RAHA POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N.C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs for sale at $1.50 per 15, and $2.60 per 30. 

I breed Reds exclusively. _ 

OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, Wyatt, N.C. 
N. A. HARTSFIELD Prop. 





























S.C, B. LEGHORN EGGS from prize mat- 
ings $1.50 per 15: Rose Comb Red Eggs $1 per 
15. COiroular free. Satisfaction or money 
back. D.S. THORNBURG, Cherryville, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB REDS—PRIZE-W1INNERS 
Cees $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15. 
A. F. NEWTON, Shelby, N. C. 











Poultryman Wanted 
at once, must be a Southern man and 
single, one who understands his work 
and willing to work. State terms. 

J. S CARR, 
Durhan, N. C. 











THE ONLY WAY TO SELL POULTRY 


Is to advertise in a poultry journal that 
has the circulation among a class of 
people who BUY. This journal is 


The industrious Hen 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Leading Poultry Journal of the Sout}. 
Four times the circulation of any Poultry 
Journal in its territory. 

“Have just sold pen of birds for $50, and 
one for $75, for which I give THE HEN full 
credit."—Jas. M. Butler, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

“A 3-inch ad. in THE HEN last month 
brought over 100inquiries and sold several 
hundred birds.”—Porter-George Poultry 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. 





THE EARLY CABBAGE CROP. 


Have Rich, Well-Prepared Land and 


sulphate of potash is better for sweet 
potatoes than muriate. 
For winter keeping it is better to 


Set Out im November and De- 8Tow the potatoes from July cuttings 


cember. 
Messrs. Editors: 


which keep better than the spring 
plants. Lime is not especially need- 


To succeed with'ed on sweet potatoes, and nothing 


any crop requires mature thought be- that you put in the soil causes them 
|to rot, for, as I have said, the rot is 


fore the work begins. 
“phink out your work, and work 
out your thoughts.” Unless one has 


very rich land it requires one and. 


sometimes two years in its prepara- 
tion in order to grow anything like 
a paying crop. We are now breaking 
four-year pasture sod for peas to be 
followed with oats, grass and clover 
this fall. Now is the time to begin 
preparation for our fall vegetable 
crops such as turnips, cabbage, let- 
tuce, onions, etc. 

Our cabbage crop which has al- 
ready had two workings, and is now 
peginning to head, was set out about 
the 20th of November, on land which 
had been in peas that were cut for 
feed and which was then top dressed 
with stable manure. 

Land being well pulverized, 
plants were set about half way up on 
north side of high ridges running 
east and west. This crop will be 
ready for market about the ist of 
May. 

I wish to say for the benefit of 
those desiring.to grow extra early 
cabbage (and these are the ones that 
pay best) to be sure and put plants 
out between November 20th and De- 
cember 20th, if possible—before the 
land gets wet and freezing. They 
will then get good root and stand 
zero weather. Not over 2 per cent 
of our crop has died. 

W. L. KIVETT. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





SWEET POTATOES.. 


Rot is Caused by a Fungus, and Not 
by Fertilizers—Sulphate of Potash 
Better Than Muriate. 


Will commercial fertilizers 
cause sweet potatoes to rot? 
What formula will suit sweet po- 
tatoes best? Will kainit mixed 
with 2—-8—-2 goods to make a 
high per cent of potash help 
them or cause them to rot? Is 
it better to get potash from sul- 
phate or muriate of potash for 
them? I have been informed 
that they would keep better 
Where sulphate of potash was 
used. Will plain shell lime put 
on land now that is going to be 
put in sweet potatoes this year 
do them any good, or cause them 
to rot? Also, will acid phosphate 
do any good on high sandy soil 
for any crop? W. C. C. 

Perquimans Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 


Rot in sweet potatoes is caused by 
& fungus disease, and manure will 
encourage this more than fertilizers 
will, but neither will cause it. The 
thing is to use healthy seed potatoes 
and get healthy plants. 

Why the farmers want to use 
2—8-—_2 fertilizer, which is fully one- 
fourth sand, I cannot understand. I 
Suppose it is because they look at 
the price of an article rather than its 
quality, Kainit, too, is the most cost- 
ly form in which to get potash, for it 
has but 12 per cent potash, while 
Sulphate and muriate have 50 per 
cent, and you have to freight but 
one-fourth as much to get what pot- 
ri tg needed. It would take over 
i Pounds of kainit in a ton to 

ake the ten per cent potash that 
Potatoes should have. High grade 


a specific fungus disease, and if you 
have healthy plants you will not have 
rot unless you put them in soil that 
is infected. Keeping the potatoes 
year after year in the same land will 


.give you more rot than anything 


else, as the soil gets infected. 

You can make a good sweet potato 
fertilizer by mixing 1,200 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, 300 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, and 400 pounds of high 
grade sulphate of potash to make a 
ton. Use 500 pounds per acre. Of 
course, a smaller quantity can be 
mixed in the same proportions. 





Fertilizer for Cabbage. 


Will you please give me a for- 
mula for making a good fertili- 
zer for cabbage? C. W.S. 

Washington Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. Massey.) 


Cabbage is a gross feeder and 
needs high fertilization. The best 
fertilizer for cabbage is good stable 
manure. Its main manurial needs 
are for nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
and on soils like yours, some potash. 
For a cabbage fertilizer I would ad- 
vise a mixture of 1,200 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, 600 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash. Use 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
per acre. 





Rooting Scuppernongs. 

Someone asked about rooting 
Scuppernong vines. Last August, 
with a hoe I pulled some dirt over 
some limbs that were lying on the 
ground, and this spring had a nice 
lot of rooted cuttings. 

ALAMANCE. 





Truckers’ Favorite a Good Early 
Corn. 
Messrs. Editors: For the las. 


four years I have been planting quite 
a lot of the Truckers’ Favorite early 
corn. The first year I planted one 
acre, the second year four acres, the 
third year eight acres, last year I 
planted sixteen acres. 

I planted so much of it: (1) be- 
cause I can sell quite a lot of it 
green for roasting ears in July. I 
get from 12 to 20 cents per dozen 
ears, or about 40 cents a peck on an 
average. (2) I can cut the corn and 
stalks and feed green or dry, then 
can plant a late crop of Irish pota- 
toes. The second lot I sow in soja 
beans at the last working for my 
hogs and cows to gather as soon as 
I gather my corn. (3) I can strip 
my fodder the first of August at a 
time when I can get the labor before 
any one else is thinking about strip- 
ping fodder. I do not believe in 
stripping much fodder but like to 
have a little for a change. (4) My 
corn is dry enough to gather in Sep- 
tember, then I can turn in my hogs 
and cows long before frost and they 





will eat the leaves and the beans, so , 


that the lot is ready to plow by the 
first of October and sow in grass or 
clover seed. : 

I have another field which I plant- 
ed in the “Horse Tooth” corn and 
sowed soja beans, and could not 
gather that corn before frost. Con- 
sequently when I did gather it the 
soja beans were nearly all popped 
out and most of them wasted. 

I do not think any farmer would 
make a mistake by planting a part 
of his crop in this kind of corn. I 
planted one acre last year about the 
last of June and at the last work- 
ing sowed in crimson clover. I think 
I struck on the right time to plant it 
for seed corn, as I have the best I 
ever saw, and my crimson clover is 
beautiful. 

I sowed crimson clover for the 
first time last year in a ten-acre 
field of cotton. I expect to sow 
every acre I plant in cotton and 
every acre of late corn this year. I 
think a good crop of crimson clover 
is as good as a crop of peas and it 
does not cost one-half as much to 
sow an acre of clover as of peas. 

From the Truckers’ Favorite corn 
that I planted in June I had good 
roasting ears in sixty days from the 
day I planted it. My last planting 
was the fourth of August, one ear 
gathered from the corn planted in 
April. That made good roasting 
ears but did not get hard before 
frost. : 

W. H. WILSON. 

Norfolk Cw., Va. 





Do You Want Information About 
Concrete? 


We have had lately several in- 
quiries about the use of concrete, 
how to make it, how to handle it, 
how to prepare moulds, etc. Much 
more information than we could pos- 
sibly find space for can be found in 
a little book, ‘‘Concrete Construc- 
tion for the Home and Farm,’’ issued 
by the Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
30 Broad St., New York. All who 
wish information about concrete for 
any purpose should send for this 
book. It is free, will be sent gladly 
and will be of great help to anyone 
who wishes to use concrete for any 
purpose on the farm. may sug- 
gest, too, some uses you had not 
thought of. 

Write for it today, if you are at 
all interested in concrete. We be- 
lieve it will pay you. 





The gentleman is a man of truth. 
—Emerson. 








Union Lock Poultry 
1 Fence 


Square close mesh. 

ighest quality, su- 
perior lock, easily 
erected, strong, low 
priced. 

Write for new catalog 
describing the Union 
Line of Field, Hog, Poul- 
try and Lawn Fences. 
Union Fence Co. 

Do Kalb, ill. 


BANGER 
BA RE Kansas City, Mo. 


15 Cents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
4 26-inch ; 19¢ for 81-inch; 22 1-2e 
for 34-inch; 2%7¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 87e. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 deve trial. 
Catalog free. Write for it today. 


K AN 
Bor a4 MUNCIE, IND. 


FENCE sicazees' 
Made.__—— 
Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Salventeed te 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana. 
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Send for FREE 

f CATALOG. Address 
WE WARD FENCE CO. 

ox @56ecatur,iIn 


INVENTED 
At Lest 
This is not a pea “‘huller” but a machine 
that will thresh any variety of cowpeas from 
the mown vines, not breaking over 1 or 2% of 
the grain. “It is the machine I have been 
looking for 29 years.’-—Prof. W. F. Massey. 


Catalog free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


PECAN 


TREES. srscuar tow Prices 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes.to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 


10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 












































SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO., 


DO YOU SHIP 


Lettuce, Beans, Peaches and Tomatoes 


If so—send for our catalogue and price list of standard carriers. 


i. Petersburg, Va. 











fruit, with 


in quality. 








That Extra Five Hundred Dollars 


Made “ As Easy as Falling Off a Log” 


Just plant an acre or two of vegetables, and Can them, and your 


The Imcvrceved Raney Canning Outfit 
and you have gotit. We furnish all the machinery and material, and 
tell you how to do the finest work, and you can challenge the worid 
Not Too Late Yet. 
Write now and get our catalog, and learn all particulars. 
don’t want to can for market, you certainly want to put up everything nice for your 
home, and you want the best. Then let us help you. Address 


THE RANEY CANNING CO, Texarkena-Tex.; Chapel Hill, N. C. 


If you 














“CAROLINA” CANNING 
CANNING MACHINES 


Write today for FREE 
MuUustrated Literature to 





Canners with a 


OUTFITS. 


all. Write to-day, T 


The handsomest, heavens ne most convenient line in America, 


ou'fits. Thousands of satisfied cus- 


tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. If you 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 
harp Hardware & Manufacturing Co., Eikin, N. C. 





“SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN IT INTO WEALTH” 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS. 
Sizes to Factory Plants. Cans, Labels and complete supplies, 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. I. “Uses tin or glass cans.” 


Family 
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THE MARKETS. 


E: 








—_—_——...., 





Where to Buy 





the Best Seeds. 








RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., April 17, 1909. 
Uotton, best grades -..............-- 10 to 10% 
| ee eae 709 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co , Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., April 17, 1909. 

We have had practically no re- 
ceipts of loose tobacco during this 
week owing to the harsh weather 
which has been prevailing here. 
Whatever-.is left of the old crop will 
be marketed rapidly now and the 
country will soon be bare of tobacco. 
Planting has commenced in South 
Carolina and will be commenced in 
the eastern section of North Caro- 
lina next week. The market for 
hogshead tobacco continues to be 
very dull as there is practically no 
demand for export. 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 











GOWN. accuses ak 12 @l4 7@9 

NE Sion ctkboiciauels. 14 @23 9 @i1 

oa ot eee ee 23 @50 ll 13 
Cutters - Smokers 
10 @i2 5 @6 
12 @13 6 @9 
18 @30 9 @10 











Sun-cured Dark-fired 
6 8 5 @7 
7 9 7 @9. 
9 14 9 @12 


NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., April 17. 1909. 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
pear and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 











PEE cain susensccoe 
Spanish Peanuts 
B. E. Peas, per bag 











CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
PARM SUPPLIBS. 





orand 
eR IOTOU occn sane acoses 
Pa SS a re $1. 
CS ee 
CO oy eas 
Graln—Corn, white -.............. 
RE MEME esta scaconmnode+ nsec 


Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel .. 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds. -. 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds.... 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds 
Middlings, per 100 peunds.--...... 
Hulls. per 100 pou: 





nds 
Rioe Flour—Sacked, per bushel.. 
Cotton Ties—Pieced .............- 
MEGIBG nc... <cxidmavis soe =A 
TRE eihgienny cddaccneceuesancess $1 
PE occacncccessesce % 
Flour—Spring wheat patent...... $6.50 to 6 
MS oo Svc cone cucaccus seussus 6.25 to 6.50 
Straight -.. 6.00 to 6.25 
te) 5.25 to 5.50 








CHICAGO HORSES. 
Chicago, April 17, 1909. 
Poor Good 


to fair to choice 
PIONEB 35 o> on cawcta ences $125@185  - $200@275 
Loggers and feeders .-..-.... 60@160 165@220 


Farm mares and small 

130@175 
125@200 
140@350 

325@675 
60@100 
150@225 














ST, LOUIS MULES. 
St. Louis, April 17, 1909. 


Common Medium 

to medium to good 
i? ee $ 65@ 90 $ 90@110 
14646 hands --............0.. 80G115 115@125 
et ROD 2 563. dnt Gibus 95@1 185@155 
 *. a ae 115Q@14E 145@175 
16 hands and over ---.... 130@150 155@225 





NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 


New York, April 16, 1909. 

Our markets seem to be pretty 
well stocked with country produce, 
and we are now receiving liberal 
supplies of telegrams telling of the 
killing of all sorts of garden -truck, 
especially strawberries. At yet the 
Delaware peach crop is not heard 





from, but probably the worst is to 
come—on paper. 

There is an active demand for for- 
eign potatoes, but domestic stock is 
rather dull, as late crop South- 
ern can not be quoted at more than 
$2 @2.50.; new stock from Florida, 
$3@5; Western, $2.62@2.67 per 
180 Ibs.. Sweets, Md. and Va., per 
bbl., $2@8; foreign stock, $2.50@ 
2.60 per 168-Ib. bag. Texas has sent 
in liberal supplies of onions, and 
such are quoted at $1.75 per crate 
for red, and $2 for white; new Ber- 
mudas, $1.75. Cabbage well sustain- 
ed at $2.50@83 per large crate for 
S. C. stock, and practically the same 
for Florida; red, per crate, $2.50@ 
3.50. Cauliflower, per basket, Fla., 
$1.60 @ 2. 

Eggplant, Fla., per box, $2 @4. Ok- 
ra, $1.50@3 per carrier. Oyster 
plants, per 100 bunches, $3@5. 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches, $2@4. 
Peas, Fla., and §S. C., per basket, 
$2@2.50@3. Lettuce, Fla., $1@2, 
and same for N. C. and Norfolk. 
String beans, Fla., $1@2.50 for wax 
and 25c. more for green. Spinach, 
Norfolk, per bbl., $1.50@2. Squash, 
Hubbard, per bbl., $1@1.50. Tur- 
nips, 75c.@$1 per bbl. Watercress, 
per 100 bunches, $1.50@2.25. Kale, 
Norfolk, 75c.@$1 per bbl. Parsley, 
N. C., per bbl., $2@3. Strawberries 
are of all qualities at all prices; Fla., 
7@20c.; N. C., 10@15c. Apples, 
firm within the range of $3.50@6 
per bbl. 

Beans quiet and about unchanged. 
Choice pea beans, per bushel, $2.50; 
medium, $2.45@2.50; red kidney, 
$2.45. Evaporated apples, 6%@ 
7%c. per tb.; with carton stock, 8% 


@9c. Dried cherries, Southern, per 
tb., 13@15c.; raspberries, 20@ 
22 %ec, 


Butter, firm so far as top grades 
are concerned, and creamery is held 
at 28@28%c.; extra, 26c., and stor- 
age, 23@26c.; Western factory, 17 
@19¢e. 

Eggs are dull and lower, as the 
Easter demand is over and the sup- 
plies continue liberal. Quoted from 
20@22c. for Western stock though 
the latter figure is perhaps extreme. 

Naval stores, firm, and turpentine 
has advanced to 41c., at which fig- 
ure it is well sustained and further 
advance is probable. Rosins, firm, 
but not much trading has been done. 
Prices practically without change. 
Tar, firm at $5 and pitch in demand 
at $3. 

May wheat is about $1.32%. 
There seems a pretty well-settled be- 
lief that this staple is not going to be 
very much below present quotations. 
Already bakers are talking of de- 
creasing the size of the loaf. This 
will be more acceptable than to add 
a cent to the price of the prevailing 
size. F. J. ROOT. 





EGGS for Hatin 


. C. W. Leghorns and B- 

Minorcas; B. Langshans; Buff Cochins. The 

very best strains that brains and experience 

can produce, Bred to lay, and do it. Eggs 

from best pens $1.50 per 15; all others $1.00, 
Mammoth White Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 11. 

HOOT-OWL POULTRY FARMS, 
C. B. GREEN, Kittrell, N. C. 


” 

“Square Deal” Poultry Yards. 
Try us and satisfy yourself. Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, the ideal fowl for farmer and 
fancier. Eggs from selected hens $1.00 to $1.50 


per 15. 
D. MATT. THOMPSON, 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


$. C. Rhode Island Reds, Pare-bred 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from best matings 
$8 for 15; $5 for 30; from select utility matings 
$1.50 for 16; $2.50 for 30. Utility fowis for sale at 
all times. J. W. FRIDDLE, Stokesdale, N. C. 























Combination Farm, Three Hundred Acres, 
for Sale.—My reagon for selling, the timber 
business consumes my time. Correspondence 
solicited. F. D. Wilson, Chase City, Va. 


ave SEEDS? 


TO SELL & 


rofit by the experiences of 
rogressive Farmer advertisers 


PuT AN ADVERTISEMENT OF YOUR 
SEED ON THIS PAGE. THAT WILL 
SELL THEM. 

Mr. Bateman ran a small advertise- 
ment of Black Field Peas and Soja 
Beans for sale one time. See what he 
SAYS: 

** PLYMOUTH, N. C., March 31, 1909. 
“Publishers The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN :—My ad. in your pa- 
per last week brought to me all the 
-buyers I could furnish, and still they 
are coming from different States. 

“Yours very truly, 
“W. M. BATEMAN.” 


Send us your advertisement, and sell 
your surplus seeds. 








Cotton Is King, and the 
King Of All Cotton Is 


..Simpkins’ Prolific.. 


The Earliest and Most 
Prolific Ever Originated 


Truck farmers can grow this cotton profit- 
ably after cabbage, potatoes and all early ma- 
turing crops. Make wide rowsand then plant 
Simpkins’ Cotton between your rows. It will 
mature bolls in ninety days. 


1 Grow Two and a Half Bales Per Acre After 
Truck. 





Nothing but the best sold for planting. 
Sound and guaranteed to please. I will satis- 
fy you with references both as to myself and 
my seed. 

ORDER QUICK. TERMS CASH. 
$1.00 PER BUSHEL, F, 0. B. RALEIGH. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Griginater and introducer, 
RALEIGH. N. C. 





100 Reward to anyone who will that my stock, or any 
bate gt ace not pure Siepkins’ Seed, grown and gioned 


fer me. 
Kirby’s King Cotton 
Makes Three Bales to the Acre. 


to more 10 to 2% per ct. 
more than common va- 

Guaranteed rieties; to be 15 to 20 days 
earlier; to yield 40 per ct. 
at the gin! 


Or Money Refunded 


Send for circulars and _ testimonials. 
Price $1.00 per bushel f. o. b. Selma. 











CHAS. F. KIRBY, Seima, N.C. 


REFERENCE: The Bank of Selma. 








Field Peas ; Soja Beans 


as long as they last at following prices: 


Large Soy or Soja Beans at $1.15, Select Stock. 
Old Fashion Clay Peas at $1.20, True to Name. 
Whippoorwill Peas at $1.40 per bushel. 
Wonderful Peas at $1.20, Good stock. 

Big Black Peas at $1.50, Good Stock. 

Mixed Peas at $1.15, Fine for Hay. 


All in good 2 bushel sacks. 


BURRUS &CO., 


"PHONE 184, 
24 CRAVEN ST., : NEW BERN, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Improved. Boone County Seed Corn, 
genuine Norton Yam Potatoes for bed- 
ding, and Registered Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs. 


E. B. SUTTON, - Calypso, N. C. 
Southern Seed 


N L. WILLET SEED COMPANY, Augusta, Ga., 
Largest Southern dealers in cotton seeds, 








Amber Sorghum#'10 bu. $1.50, less am’ts, $1.56. 
Get 1909 Catalogue and Weekly Bulletin. 


COWPEAS FOR SEED. 








HAUL & PEARSALL, Ine. 











field corns, cow peas, &c. We quote best For- 
age Mixed Peas, 25 bu. at $1.25, less am’ts, $1.30; 


$1.20 PER BUSHEL, f. 0. b. Wilmington. N. C. 











PLANT WOOD’S SEEDS 
For Superior Crops, 


Cow Peas 


The Best and Surest Cropping |) 
of Summer Soil-improving | 
and Forage Crops. 
Makes poor land rich; makes rich 
land more productive, and im- 
proves the condition and produc- 
tiveness of soils wherever they are 
grown. 
" The 4 can be cut for forage, 
a 





making a large-yielding and most 
nutritious feed, and the land can 
be disked afterwards—not plowed 
—making an ideal fertilization and 
preparation for wheat and all fal). 
sown grains. All of our 


Cow Peas and Soja Beans 


are recleaned, free from hulls and im- 
mature peas, superior both in cleanliness 
and quality, and of tested germination. 

Write for prices and ‘‘Wood’s Crop 
Special’’ giving timely information a- 
bout Seasonable Farm Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


PL ANT Cook’s eee 
COTTON 


After a3-years trial of Cook’s Improved Cotten, 
Iam eonvinced there is no better va- 
riety grown. A vigorousand persistent 
bearer and fine yielder—makes for me 
at gin 40% lint—never less than 38%. 

made 100 bales last year on 80 acres, and 
but for the destructive rains would 
have gotten 125. 

The U. S. 










































5 bought 500 bushels of 
my seed last year and I now have their 
order for 1909. Iam offering select seed 
for planting that are almost entirely 
free from lint at $1.06 per bushel, f. 9. b. 
Enfield.N.C. Freight orders of § bus. 


RINGWOOD, N.C. 





over. 
Haxifax county. 


COT 








Every cotton grower, large 
or small, rich or poor, write to 


B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA. 


for history and descriptive cir- 
culars of his Extra Prolific 
Cotton. It’s free, and will be 
worth hundreds of dollars: to 
ou. Price of seed: 1 bushel 
1.25: 100 lbs. $3.50; 5 bushels 
$5.50; 10 bushels $10; 20 bushels 
$18; 60 bushels $45; 100 bushels 
$85; 5 lbs, by mail. postpaid for 


$1.00. The Extra Prolific Cot- 


Rat ETS ton matures quickly, and will 


make three bales per acre. 





COCKE’S PROLIFIC 


A nice lot of Cocke's Prolific Seed 
Corn at $1.50 per bushel f. 0. b. Milton, 
Pp. O. money order or reg- 


MILTON. N. C. 


N.C. Send 
istered letter with order. 


J. B. SATTERFIELD, - - 





BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


=WATERMELON SEED= 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
——=== ~=—grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. 1oz.15e—20z./25c—40z. 40e—t Ib, 60c—11b. 
$1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 ibs. $8.50 delivered. 

Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 


Annual. Manual on melon culture with all 
i MW. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co.. Georgia. 
Ki C tt 
in 0 on bushel. Marlboro 
g Prolific Corn $2.00 


bushel. GEO. M. DAVIS, 
1 Clinton, S. C. 


FISH 


Drop us a card and we will put youon 
to something with which you can turm 
your neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams wha? 
he has become disgusted trying to cate 
them the old fashioned way. It’s some, 
thing new and cheap. It catches at o 
seasons—something no other tackle W! 
do. It will tickle i to see it catch house 
and musk rats. [lu 
prices and testimonials for the asking- 


We are solé manufacturers of the celebrated 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our bt 
covers over 20 states. We pay the freig' 
on one dozen or more nets. 

Griffin, Ga 








Will mature large 
crops. 76 cts. per 











EUREKA FISH NET C0., Doiias. t= 
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.ESNAKE 
EFED= 
Kept pure 
er variety 
1500 acres. 
kinds are 
b. 60c—1 1b. 
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% OH, YES, BURN OFF YOUR | 
Farmers’ Exchange. FIELDS. 








Muscovy Drakes $1.25 each. W. B. Coleman, 
Mannboro, Va. 
—— 


Peas for Sale—Apply to C. D. Whitley. 
Wakefield, N.C. 











Egges.—S. C. W. Leghorn $1 per 15 from now 
on. Turfflin Farms, Salisbury, N.C, 
~Sojo Beans for Seed.—Price $1 per bushel. 
Thos. W. Marshall, Lake Landing, N. C. 

Peas for Sale.—In writing state offer. Ad- 
dress Raeford Hardware Co., Raeford, N.C. 











Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, fifteen 
for one dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 
N. C. 





Best little Bright Tobacco Farm in 10 mifes 
Durham. Anxious sell. Box 422, Durham, 
N.C. 


For Sale.—50 colonies of fine, gentle Italian 
Bees; 180 colonies to select from. H.C. Simp- 
gon, Catawba, S. C. 


Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


2 Barred, 3 White, Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
for sale cheap. Eggs, 15—$2; $3. R. G 
Mosley, 512 Elm St., Winston-Salem. N. C. 

















For Sale—Berkshire Pigs and Shropshire 
Lambs. All from registered stock, $5 each. 
Address Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 





Imported and American large Yorkshire 
Sows in farrow, and Service Boars, and Pigs: 
and Essex Pigs: pure-bred Angora Goats; one 
ech right hand Avery and Rock Island and 
Reversible Disc Plows; Telegraph Feed Cut- 
ter: McCormic Binder. All good as new for 
service. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C. 











THE 


Biblical Recorder 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Founded 1833 





Sixteen Pages Weekly. $1.50 per Year. 


Seventy-five years of distinguished ser- 
vice. 
Present efficiency worthy of the patron- 
age of every Baptist in North Carolina. 
Prospects for the future : 
Larger things greater service. 


The Twentieth Century Baptist in 
North Garolina is taking, or desires to 
take The Biblical Recorder. Now is the 
time—Send fifty cents for a trial subscrip- 
tion. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


(Mention The Progressive Farmer.) 














MODERN FARMING CALENDAR, 1909 


Free with each new subscriber or 
each renewal subscription. This 
Calendar beautifully illustrated. 
Twelve pictures in colors. Size of 
Calendar, 18 inches by 12. Address 


CIRCULATION DEPT., MODERN FARMING 
4S. SIxTH STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Truck Farm For Sale 


14 acres in the trucking centre;2 miles from 
aufort; 1-2 mile from shipping station. 50 
acres under cultivation, 75 in timber and 
bese which can be disposed of readily in 
eaufort. For particulars apply to 


D. W. MAYER, Agt., 





And Then Pay 15 Cents a Pound for 


Nitrogen to Take the Place of | 
What You Burn Up. | 


The evil practice of burning off | 


the grass and vegetable matter that | 
would put humus and fertility into | 
the land seems to be confined to ie! 


| 


particular section of the South. The| 


last issue of the Oklahoma Farm 
Journal says: 


“Putting off plowing until spring, 
raking the stalks and grass together 
and burning it, listing in the corn 
without plowing or other previous 
preparation of the soil, all of these 
very wrong ways of farming seem to 
be still the rule in Oklahoma instead 
of. the exception. The vegetable 
matter which every Oklahoma soil 
needs so much is consumed by fire 
and the nitrogen, costing 15 cents a 
pound in commercial fertilizers, goes 








up in smoke.” 





What One Mare Has Done. 


Messrs. Editors: Some people do 
not believe in raising live stock, but 
I do, and to prove that it is one of 
the most. profitable industries in 
which a man can engage, I am going 
to tell you what one mare has done. 
My father purchased this mare 
some 8 or 10 years ago. Her first 
colt was a mule, sold for $215. Sec- 
ond was a mare, valued at $175, 
which has had three mule colts 
worth about $300. Third was a horse, 
sold for $135. Fourth a mule colt 
which died soon after birth. Fifth, 
a mule working on our place, valued 
at $165. Sixth, mule, worth $125. 
Seventh, mule, died soon after birth. 
Eighth, mule, worth $50. Total pro- 
duct from one mare, $865. This was 
done with very little expense, as the 
colts were fed almost wholly on hay 
grown on our own farm, and mare 
hardly ever had to quit work on ac- 
count of colts. 
HENRY LUMSDEN. 
Talbotton, Ga. 





Right You Are. 


“Better farm implements are need- 
ed but more shelter room is vital if 
this machinery is purchased,”’ wisely 
writes a correspondent. 








To The Farmers 


KEITH’S Phosphate Lime will double 
your crop and permanently build up 
your soil at half the cost of any other 
For prices imo- 


Fertilizer. 
nials write, 


B. F. KEITH COMPANY. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
4&@ Terms Cash or Credit. 





Box 119, Beaufort, S. C. 





———_——— 





Smith, Dr. W. L. Poteat, Dr. Stephen'B. 
pe cou pon mail, 


Name 


NORTH CAROLINIANS ARE IGNORANT 


about their State’s history. Ask yourself if this is not true. The reason is that 
heretofore we have had no properly prepared history. Volume I of Capt. S. A. 
Ashe’s two volume History of North Carolina is ready for delivery. It ranks 
with the best work of the kind done anywhere. 
notated, the style is scholarly and pleasing, while the illustrations, maps, paper, 
type and bindings are all that can be desired. It is endorsed by all the leading 
Scholars in North Carolina, viz: J.P. Caldwell, Dr. Kemp P. Battle, Dr. C. A. 


It is minutely classified and an- 


Weeks and hundreds of others. Cut out 


THIS} VOLUME WON "THE PATTERSON CUP 


C. L. VAN NOPPEN, Publisher, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Send me Vol. I Ashe’s History North Carolina, carriage prepaid, for which 
I remit two dollars with this order and one dollar a month till balance fs paid. 





Street 


City 





fer sent, 
ae 








Half Morocco, $6.00; Buckram, $5.00. Check the binding you pre- 
Deduct 50 cents if full payment is sent. 












OTASH 


in your Cotton Fertilizer means | 

vigorous, well-wooded plants with 

thrifty squares and well filled bolls. It 

puts your cotton crop in a condition better 

to resist the attacts of insects and diseases, 
Get ahead of the boll weevils by planting an 

early variety of 


COTTON 


cultivating it thoroughly and fertilizing liberally with 
Potash Fertilizer 





See that your commercial fertilizer contains at least 4% 

“i not, you can increase the percentage of 
Potash by adding Muriate of Potash to your fertilizer. Every 
2% pounds of Muriate of Pot to 100 pounds of 
Sertilizer increases the Potash 1%. 


POTASH IS PROFIT 


Send for Free Literature on Cotton Culture 

and Fertilizing. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
1224 Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


93 Nassau Street, New York. 
Monadnock Block, Chi 























Don’t Buy Nitrates 


Fertilize With 


FARMOGERM 


High-Bred 
Nitrogen- 
Gathering 

Bacteria 


Why buy expensive nitrate 
fertilizers when you can save m 
of the money and all of the time and 
work of spreading, and get much better 
results! 


Put the bacteria in your 
soil that will draw ni 
from the air and convert it into 
all the nitrates the crop can use and 
store still more in the soil for future 
crops of any kind. Farmogerm con- 
tains the right bacteria in the 
a condition. That’s why it 
will produce a bumper crop of 
any legume, and— 














Makes Poor Soil, Good Soll FOR 
3 
Price, $2.00 an Acre 
Garden Size, 50c Cotton - Corn - Peanuts 

Comes in special! led bot- 
ties. Ready for ‘aan. Dank mix Prevents 
with ee ge at = 

° Bacteria gu 

be right. Put upton any with Shedding in Cotton 


Alfalfa, Peas, Beans, all garden 
t 


Bud Worms In Curn 
“Pops” in Peanuts— 


and field varie: ies, all the Clo- 
vers, Vetch, Sweet Peas and all 
legumes. Gives better results 
than nitrate of soda at fraction 


of cost and labor. Write for prices and name of nearest 


Let Us Prove It dealer. 
riivumricamacceeniee tet (| A. S. LEE & SONS COMP'Y Inc. 


‘0. 99, which gives full particulars. When you 
order & bottle, mention crop you wish to try it on. Get our 
letters from users and our reports from high authorities. All 
in Book No. 31 For sale by leading seed houses. 


Earp-Thomas F germ Co., Bl 


DEPT. D.. 


RICHMOND, 3 VIRGINIA 





field, N.J. 

















Z=BILL”’ 
"THE POPULAR B Al LEY. 


CANDIDATE” 


FLAT PLUG of proven merit; rich- 
A est flavor and satisfying tobacco 
qualities has made ‘‘Bill Bailey’’ 
universally popular. 
Manufactured by the oldest firm—most. 
skillful labor—knowledge of experience—. 
it is the best in the world at any price. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc.| 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


i No better tobaccos made 
tured by BAILEY BROS. 
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than those manufac- 
NOTIN A TRUST 
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Where You Can Bay the Best Engines, Boilers, Ginning Outfits, Farm Implements, Machinery, Etc, 


——= 


Greatest All-around Cultivator Ever Invented Price $5.00 


OUR IMPROVED DIVERSE CIRCLE BRACE CULTIVATOR has all 
the best original ideas and needs of a cultivator protected by letters patent. 
There are many imitators, but they can not even approach it. Its spring 
teeth, oil tempered, work perfectly in rocks, trash, timberland, rough or 
smooth ground, curved rows or Villsides. ‘Light of 

draught, it never chokes; cultivates entire middle be- 

tween rows, or straddles row and cultivates both sides 

at one passage. _ Easiest possible adjustment. No 

wrench needed. Two teeth side turned throw dirt to or 

from the plant as desired. A simple little thumb 

screw changes it to five positions, each firm, rigid 

and invaluable to the farmer. In fact, it "ranks 

supreme on 20,000 of the best farms in the South, and is 

used and recommended by government experts and a a 

cultural colleges in 12 states FOR ALL-AROU 

SUPERIORITY ON THE FARM. 


Don’t consider buying any other male until you get our illustratd 
catalog of the leading ORIGINAL CIRCLE BRACE CULTIVATOR. 
per put up with an imitation, If you can’t get the géruine in your town, 
write to 


BECK & GREGG HARDWARE CO.. Atlanta. Ga. 











ine Plowing 
Deere Books 











\ - 

You can get 

. them and a 
illustrated 


Don’t miss 
this chance 


ee ‘fiterested i in farming, get our farm paper. 

You can have it one. year absolutely FREE. 
This paper will give you some new ideas. 
No other paper like it. We will also send you 
three mighty nice booklets which show all kinds 
of plows at work in the field. There are 
plows from many foreign lands, also pictures 
of modern walking plows, sulkies, gangs and 
immense steam rn that turn forty acres a 
day. Get poste 


Hired Help Costs Big Money 
Your land is high priced and hired help . 


expensive. There is only one way to make 
big money~use implements that cut down 
the cost of your crops. Isn’t it true that = 


when you break something on a plow it is WRENCHLESS rs O Oo Ss GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
eT, 


nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain 
Upright Stock Portable ‘Ready for Mounting” Stationary | 


comes.on a JOHN DEERE PLOW there you 

will find steel—tool steel. Take any tow | that 
DO YOU WANT THE BEST? Don’t buy another make because the other man says 
his is as good as the FOOS. There is Nothing Better than the Best. 


has had hard work for five years, put it along 

side of a JOHN DEERE which ia been in 
WHY EXPERIMENT } 
The FOOS Has Stood the Test, 


service that long—and see the difference, 
Write for catalogué 


SAO Ia, eae ORT 


CERRO TE 


Center tooth can be removed 
and fender attached in its piace, 


Long bars are furnished soas 
to run the fender to the right 
side of beam and allow the horse 
to walk on the side of the row | 
without damage to the piant. 














implest 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor trongest 
material. You can see the wear and the tock 
defects. The JOHN DEERE will be solid, old. 
staunch and ready for the hardest job. Then 
you begin to know that quality counts. 


preted is $ soos and profit in having, good. 








can take pride in owning a 
JOHN DEERE— the standard plow of 








ee for Circulars and Prices. a i vy _ 


SS Upright Stocks, Marlboro 
_“2%m 1” Upright Stocks, REX Force Feed 
ilizer Distributors, The CLIO, PAL- 


This shows how 
the FO0S is made and 
why it will run. It 


the world for two generations. STTO and Dixie Mellon Sweeps. has 21 years of expe 


a f M4 cs ‘ - fi ese FS é , rience behind it. It 

, | ve has the famous Wipe 

MARLBORO PLOW, STOCK AND IMPLEMENT CO ee ot ee 
CLIO, MARLBORO Co., S. C. 











operated by _ direct 
cam drive. No suc 
tion valves. Speed 
can be changed while 
it is running. It is 
balanced on the cen- 

+ ter. Itis a thorough- 
ly reliable power. 


THATS WHY BUY A 
Foos. 


STOCKDELL- MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
\ Distributing Agents for Virginia and North Carolina. 


BETTER CULTTVATION LARGER CROP. 


AVERY, SS IPED KING ‘CULTIVATOR. 


Balance frame, twelve styles of gangs, dirt- 
proof wheel boxes, wide tire wheels and all the 
desirable modern features necessary to make it 
the best walking cultivator. 

Draft is direct from ends of gangs, which 
makes it impossible to rack or strain the frame. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION. 
ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEX. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. MEXICO CITY. 
SHREVEPORT,LA. NEW YORK CITY. 
—_) 


—- 














LR AT A RIMINI, LOTR 


Stickney GasolineEngines 
7 ARE THE BEST , 
Why? B of the outside ignite 
modern open cooling system, et | 


line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
, erpor. Thousands in successful op- 














eration because of our years 
of experience in balding the best. 
Seven sizes: 1 6 H.P. 


e€ wil send you the farm paper and 
the three booklets free. All you have to 
do is to write us a postal card and ask for 
Package No. & 


Mention the number of the package then 
@ you will get exactly the right stuff, | 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 











Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST. PAUL MINN 


UMBACH’S PATENT HARROW 


A Light. Durable Harrow, with Steel Teeth, 
in reach of all. Low in price and does the 














something that will save you 

time and labor, It fits on any common Iron 
Foot Plow Stock. Run it over your Cotton 
and corn justas itis 


SAW MILLS 


Whether you want a little mill for custom 
sawing or one that will cut 50,000 ft. oflumber 
a day, we have it for you in the Knight Mills 


of modern build and construction. Wemake 
eight sizes of milis (portable and stationary) 
and a line of saw-mill appliances and ma- 
chinery that is abreast of the times. It will 
pay you to know about Knight Head Blocks, 
Set Works, Swing Saws, Single Saw and 
Geng roortt Self fo Rip Saws, etc. Write 
or free Catalog to tell you of the up-to-date 
ings in our line, e- tiene ornerer falls —alwars reedy 
Send for it today. pe | fleo HAY TOO Door 
THE KNIGH FC. " angers, Ha Rack “Clam 8. 

1931 aoe — Write today fo r Gircalare and Prices. 

Canton, Ohio F.B. Myers & Bro.,18Orange8t., Ashland, 0. 


ii: PUMPS 
The “Sanders” Stable Manure Distributor 


Handles rough fertilizer without choking; adjustable 
distributes evenly any quantity. Nothing ever invented 
like it. Saves over one-half your fertilizer bills; easily 
handled with one horse. Price, $18.00, freight prepaid. 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


Sanders Manufacturing Company 


DALTON, GA. 


2s PNEUMATIC 
ngile Drive gins 
SYSTEM 
Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
Cushioned Tramper, Improved Cleaning Feedeis, 
Doulie Ho Roll Condenser, Metal L nt Flues 


XIMUM OUTPUT WITH MINIMUM POWER. Vertical type, with water-cooling attachment, mounted on al) 
SAVES BELTs AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 


trucks and wooden beams, Equipped complete with battery: sree ref. 
NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. , alley, oil can, wrenches, muffler, and instruction book. Sto® pee 
—Write for Testimonial! List, Prices, Terms, Etc.— i ‘ Be ~st engine for variety work. Write for “Hox 84, NEWBE r RN, N.C 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, YMAN SUPPLY CO., Inc., Box 84, NEWBERN, 
SELLERS OF "G gi v COLUMBIA EC —ALL Kinps. . = “Everything in Machinery.” 
12)a, C 


F.G, UMBACH, 


Athens, Go 











B. F. AVERY & SONS 


INCORPORATES 


MSM ibele AY. 


The “LUMMUS”’ 


COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


A Full Line of Gin-House Machinery, Including Our Guaranteed 


Ai r Bi a st Gin Ss Which Successfully 


Dispense with Brushes. 
Also a Cleaning Feeder which automatically stops feeding when breast is raised. 


F. H. LUMMUS SONS CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
HAND_ 


Portable GASOLINE ENGINE ovr 


Especially designed for farmers and others needing & 
durable portable engine of moderate cost, suitable ‘ort 
kinds of farm work. 









































Let us send you details of these and 
our other important improvements, 
also testimonials. 
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